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From January lat, 


the price of 


Coal Tar Soap 


Toilet and Nursery 


has been reduced to 


per tablet ‘Wrappers. 


and Bath size 10d. per tablet. 


In this connection the Proprietors 
have pleasure in announcing a 


RIZE COMPETITION 


~The prizes will be awarded to those who send 
the greatest number of wrappers not later than 
April 30th, 1923, under the following conditions 


P 
£500 in Cash Prizes 


It Pnze- - £100 20 Prizes of - - £10 
2nd Prize- - £900 15 Prizes of - - £85 
3rd Pnize - £25 25 Prizes of - £2 


CONDITIONS 


Only printed wrappers which cover the outside of each tablet of Soap will be considered. 


Each parcel of wrappers must bear the name and address of the sender and the total number sent 
must be clearly written. 


Wrappers should be sent neatly folded, either by Registered Post or otherwise delivered in a 
sealed packet to address as under. 

Names and addresses of Prize Winners will be published in the Daily Mail, Daily Express. Daily 
Mirror, Daily Sketch, May 31. 

In che event of ties the prizes will be divided. The decision of the Managing Director of Wright 
Layman and Umney, Ltd., will be final and no correspondence in connection with this 
Competition will be entered into. Address: Prize Competition, Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 44/50, 
Southwark Street, London, S_E.1. 


Last day for receiving wrappers April 30, 1923. 
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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class 
of Smoker, “Beautifully Cool aud Sweet Smoking.’ 


PLAYER’S GOLD LEAF NAVY CUT ) Per Oz. 
PLAYER’S MEDIUM NAVY CUT 1/=} 
PLAYER’S TAWNY NAVY CUT 


PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT - Per oz. 103d. 


Also Player's NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a development of Player's Navy Cut) 
packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. AIRTIGHT TINS at 2/4 aad 4/8 respectively. 


PLAYER'S NAVY GUT CIGARETTES 


Have a world-wide reputation. They are made from fine quality 
Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths—Mild and Medium 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 5/10; 50 for 2/1f 100 for 4/8; 50 for 2/5 
24 for 1/5; 12 for 84d. 20 for ti}d.; 10 for 6d. 


In Packets and Tins from all Tobacconists and Stores. 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd P943 


NOW READY 
THE STANDARD PEERAGE for 1923 


Including corrections necessitated by New Honours and recent General Election. 


NEVER MORE ESSENTIAL THAN NOW. 


DEBRETT’S 


PEERAGE BARONETAGE 


(with Index to Courtesy, Titles) (with Index) 


KNIGHTAGE and COMPANIONAGE 


(with Issue) (Biographical) 


A Veritable Dictionary of Dates and Facts 


Edited by ARTHUR G. M. HESILRIGE. 


Clear, Accurate, and Easy of Reference. All Alphabetically arranged. 

Illustrated with Armorial Bearings. Over 3,300 pages. Royal 8vo. 
A very mine of information (including addresses) regarding all Titled Persons, and the Members 
of the Collateral Branches of Peers and Baronets; also regarding Bishops, Privy Councillors and 
Knights with their issue, Companions of the various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of 
Address, &c. Cloth gilt (Complete Edition) Royal 8vo. 75&/= net; or in Two Vols., Peerage 
and Titles of Courtesy, 35/- net ; and Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 45/- net. Special 
Thin Paper Edition (Morocco) 12Q0/- net. The above prices show considerable reduction. 


DEBRETT’S HERALDRY for the Artist and the Amateur. 


Concise, Practical, and easy of Reference. Alphabetically arranged throughout. Hints on the 
actual depiction of arms fer ornamental or decorative purposes, book-plates, stained glass, masonry 
woodwork, tiles, porcelain, etc. Heraldic terms, phrases, etc., explained and copiously illustrated’ 
Plates of actual coats of arms as examples. 400 illustrations, cloth, demy 8vo, 1O/- net’ 


. 


London: 
DEAN & SON, LIMITED, 
lebrett House. 


29, King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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When Wet and Cold Cosine 


against the Sportsman’s 


Health and Comfort 


THE BURBERRY 


Weatherproof is veritable boon. 
Secure against downpours of rain— 
impenetrable by searching winds— 
healthfully self-ventilating—entirely 
free from rubber—airylight, yet warm 
on cold days—it enables the sportsman 
to face the the worst weather, con- 
fident that he will be dry and 
comfortable. 


Made in Burberrys’ famous Gabardine 

the material that made records with 
the late Sir Ernest Shackleton in the 
Arctic regions and in a_ hundred 
other notable instances where success 
depended on protection—woven and 
proofed by special Burberry processes, 
THE BURBERRY ensures reliable 
security against any wet that falls or 
wind that blows. 


Unlike coats proofed with rubber, 
THE BURBERRY maintains perfect 
textural ventilation, and is as comfort- 
able to wear on mild as on chilly days. 


To make security doubly sure, it is 
lined throughout with proofed fabrics, 
which, in addition to increasing its 
defensive powers, provide comforting 
warmth when the temperature is low 
or wind keen. 

Designed on generous and graceful 
lines, THE BURBERRY provides a 
distinctive Overcoat for everyday 
use in either Town or Country, whilst 
its lightweight and easy-fit make it 
the ideal safeguard for sport and all 
pursuits that demand absolute 
freedom. 


BURBERRYS’ 1923 SALE 


at Haymarket, of Men’s and 
Women’s Weatherproofs, Over- 
coats, Suits and Gowns. 


DAILY DURING JANUARY 


Full Sale List Post Free 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 LONDON 
Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; & Agents 


Burberrys Ltd. 


Illustrated | 


Catalogue 
& Patterns 
Post Free 


Every 
Burberry 
Garment 
bears the 
Burberru 
Trade-Mark 
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Durward 


THE PREMIER HOUSE FOR 


COUNTRY, SPORTING, TRAVELLING 


AND 


MOTOR GARMENTS 


$9 


The Coats illustrated here 
have been specially de- 
signed to give the acme of 
comfort without detracting 
from the smartness that 
“ Durward” Coats have 
for so long been famous. 


Made in Fleeces and 
Cheviots that have been 
manufactured to give ad- 
ditional warmth without 
cumbrous weight in Lovats, 
Browns, Greys, Blues, 
beautiful Heather Mix- 


tures, etc. 


These Coats can bz had 
ready to wear in all sizes, 
or made to order single 


The S.B. Aintree. breasted. 


Coats sent on approval on receipt of 

deposit or London trade reference. 

Height and chest measurement only 
required. 


from 7 Guineas 


Patterns, Illustrations and form of : 
measurement post free on application. The D.B. Aintree. 
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ESPONSIBILITY for the genesis of modern 
R golf must be fixed according to the 
accepled date of its birth. Some may 
be inclined to place that date somewhere in 
the first decade of the current century and to 
alltribule parenthood to the person who first hit 
on the idea of weighling the cores of golf-balls. 
I do not say that they would be wrong in their 
reading of history. But I do not propose to associate 
myself with them. In the first place, Father of 
Modern Golf is a high-sounding and_ honorific 
title, and I cannot bring myself to confer it on any 
individual who has exercised a pernicious influence 
on the evolution of the 


THE FATHER OF MODERN GOLF 


By A. C, M. CROOME 


invenled two of the half-dozen first-class games 
which men play, and have allowed foreigners to 
discover the most effective way of playing them. 


Curling, which I have for some time, since 
circumstances obliged me to give up cricket, placed 
first of all the rest, was crudely conducted, until 
the Englishry, not without the assistance of many 


liberal-minded Scots, developed its possibilities 
on the artificial rinks of Switzerland. So in the 


‘ase of golf. The Scot invented, the Saxon improved. 
Here and now it must be said that in respect of 


game. Secondly, a 
spiritual creation must 
rank above a material ; 
il is a bigger thing to 
discover a more effec- 
live method of play 
than lo produce a novel 
implement of the game. 
Therefore, it is to 
J. H. Taylor that I 
propose to pay due 
tribute of filial respect, 
which is none the less 
filial because in familiar 
conversation wilh him 
I, being his elder by a 
few years, address him 
as Harry. 

My selection involves 
placing the birthday of 
modern golf somewhere 
in the late eighties of 
the last century. That 


was when the great 
golf boom started in 


England. Itis a curious, 


an inexplicable — fact, 
that the Scots have THE 


CLASSICAL 


these two games, the Scots have utterly and 
triumphantly refuted the accusation of pig-headed- 
ness commonly — and 
libellously levelled at 


their nation. They have 
adopted the foreigners’ 
improvements. of 
method, and exploited 
them profitably in 
privale and inter- 
national matches. It 
is true that they have 
strenuously denied 

(a) That these so- 
called improvements 
have really improved 
either game. 

(b) That there was 
anvlhing novel or 
mysterious aboul them; 
being Scolsmen, com- 
plele knowledge of 
curling and golf was 
their birthright. 

But facts count for 
more than words. For 
instance, | wonder what 
the classic golfers at 
St. Andrews used lo 
say of Fred Tait when 
FINISH he played there in 
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BUSINESS 


his holidays from school. It 


would 


MEANT 


not be 


surprising to iearn that comment ran something 


like this: 
boy hits the ball surprising distances, 
pulling is remarkable for one of his 
experience, 
a foursome. But I am afraid his driving 
stvle, unless drastically modified, will 
always prevent him from being quite first 
class. You see, he does not swing his 
club, so to speak lifis it. And 
whal is more, there is a very distinct 
kink in his back lift. However, he is 
voung vel, and no doubt he will, through 
playing in good company, develop a 
smoother and fuller swing. Boys are very 
like monkeys, vou know.” Fortunately 
some boys differ from monkeys by virtue 
of their pertinacily in well-doing, and 
the results of Fred Tail’s hitting~ are 
they nol written in the chronicles of the 
Golfer’s Handbook ? 

Since Fred Tail and Harry Taylor 
were much of an age, and seeing that 
both struck out similar, but original, 
lines of play, it might be held that 
there is no reason for attributing the 
paternity of modern golf to the one 
rather than to the other. But Fred Tail’s 
style was so esoteric as to be obviousiy 
inimilable. No sane person after watching 
him play would make up his mind to go 


In fact, he can already be taken 


“Yes, Mr. Professor, I agree that vour 


his 
and 
into 


and 


age 


and do exactly likewise, 
and spend the evening 
rehearsing the various 
motions employed by him 
in taking up his club and 
returning it to the ball. 
Taylor’s manner of stroke 
was more inspiring of 
mimicry, if only because 
his club in its descent 
did retrace the path of 
its uplifting. It was also 
so plain and simple that 
the salient features of it 
could be detected. It was 
nol exactly heterodox, but 
it set new values on old 
canons of orthodoxy. The 
two photographs repro- 
duced at the head of this 
paper show that Taylor, 
if his practice was revolu- 
lionary, is intellectually a 
conservative imbued with 
a proper respect for tradi- 
tion. The one on the left 
is a snapshot of a drive 
actually played in com- 
pelilion. Its companion 
shows the attitude 


assumed after the decapitation of a daisy with a play- 


club. The former records the actual physical fact, 
the latter indicates the ideal present in the mind 
of the performer. Surely I need not labour the 
contrast for the instructed readers ef this magazine. 

When Harry Taylor was a_ slim, tow-headed 


NOTE THE FINISH OF THE IRON SHOT 
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stripling — we have 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s 
word for the slimness and 
the luxuriant locks — it 
was considered hardly 
respectable not to get the 
club at the finish of a full 
shot into the position 
which Taylor has caused 
his daisy-cutter to assume. 
Therefore he, being no 
Bolshevik, still in- 
fluenced by ideas 
impressed on his mind in 
boyhood’s days, and shows 
il when he is aiming at 
a style, not at a_ ball. 
But he never hit that way 
when he wanted to win. 
If he was not the first 
man to discover that the 
head of an iron club should 
suill be coming down when 
il impinges on the ball, 
he certainly took the lead 
in spreading the gospel of 
the descending club. The 
consequence of coming 
down on to the ball is to 
diminish the space neces- 
sary for completing the follow-through of the stroke. 


The third picture shows Taylor's attitude after he 
has removed his ball from the teeing-ground to the 
pulling-green of the 8th hole at St. George’s Hill, 
a distance of 180 yards, more or less. When Taylor 
firsL began to do that sort of thing in thai sort 


WELL OUT 


PLACED OUT 


of way, the perfermance caused a_ tremendous 

sensation and a drastic revision of ideas about 

golfing technique. It was further noted—the 

phenomenon could hardly escape observation— 

that he used his wooden clubs in practically the 

same manner as his irons. To put the matter in a 
sentence, “He substituted Nip for 
Sweep.” 

Earlier in this article I have perhaps 
antedated by a few years the birthday of 
modern golf. ‘Taylor was playing it al 
Westward Ho! and Burnham in the late 
eighties, but his reputation was then 
duile local. It was not until he appeared 
at Prestwick for the Open Championship 
of 1893 that the preaching of his practice 
took effect. It was at once realised that 
a new prophet had arisen in the land, by 
none more clearly than his rival 
professionals. One after another the 
leading plavers of the day insisted on 
having a game with him before the 
competition started. In consequence, 
he played himself stale, and faded away 
after an amazingly brilliant start. But 
the seed had been sown and the standard 
of efficiency raised by——shall we say ? 
--four shots. It does not necessarily 
follow from this that Taylor could safely 
be backed to give three strokes in a 
round to any living opponent. There 
were among his contemporaries several 
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golfers of genius ; for example, Willie Park, Andrew 
and Hughie Kirkaldy, and the strongest of the lot, 
Youglas Rolland. Moreover, only two years were 
to elapse before Vardon was due to begin his 
incomparable exhibilions of golf. What is affirmed 
is that in order Lo cope with the new star the golfers 
of established reputation had to improve their play 
very considerably and, being good men of their 
hands, they did the needful. Simultaneously, 
the rising generation of the day was trained on a 
new and loftier ideal. 

It is not only by reason of his invention in golfing 
technique that Harry Taylor has raised for himself 
a monument more permanent than bronze. To 
him as much as to Braid, Vardon, or any other is due 
the fact that, in the absence of direct evidence 
to the contrary, members of the golfing public 
expect a professional golfer to be a highly respectable 
member of sociely, paying rates and taxes punctu- 
ally, temperate in his habits, discreetly dandified 
in his dress, courteous of speech, honest and fair 
dealing in his shop, and on the course an exemplar 
of generosity combined with that * oathful desire 
for victory ” which alone can temper generosity 
to the recipient thereof. 

Harry Taylor, standing on the steps outside the 


4 


Clubhouse at St. Andrews in the evening of the day 
on which Jock Hutchinson and Mr. R. H. Wethered 
had tied for the Open Championship, told the crowd 
that he was singing his Swan-song. He had, he said, 
plaved his last competitive round of the old course, 
incidentally remarking that it was his best, 74. 
Since then he has been singing swan-songs mosl 
tunefully in other places. Until he began to lake 
three on the green for some unknown reason, he 
was winning the Championship last year at Sand- 
wich, and winning it by playing the sort of golf 
which brought him victory in the poisonous weather 
prevailing at Hoylake in 1913. Credible witnesses 
say that he golfed wonderfully well throughoul 
his recent tour in America, and particularly on 
occasions when a special effort was required because 
his partner was under the weather. The reaily greal 
men are those who do not disappoint. I have 
known Harry Taylor for nearly thirty vears and 
he has only lel me down once. That was at Sandy 
Lodge in the famous Gullie and Rubber-core 
match. I did think that he and James Braid could, 
under the conditions of the encounter, beat any lwo 
that could be brought against them. Braid plaved 
the gultie as I have never seen mortal man play any 
ball. But Taylor—I could have done better myself ! 


for Mr. P. 
caplain of 


HE: portrait of John Henry Taylor, which 
appears on the cover of the BapMintTon 
MaGazine, was painted by Mr. T. M. Ronaldson 


McKechnie when 
the Mid-Surrey Golf Club. 


the latter was 


Mr. 


Mckechnie presented the portrait to the Club, 
and il is by his courteous permission, and that 
of the Club’s committee, that we reproduce it. 
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SPORT AT THE UNIVERSITIES 


By 


ETURNING to Oxford after an absence of 
very many years, the natural enquiry pre- 
sented itself as to how much, and in what 

direction, the efficiency of ’Varsity methods had 
altered and improved during a period of about 
thirty-eight years, and, after a good deal of ruminat- 
ing on the subject, I was surprised to come to the 
conclusion that the improvement was very small. 

Are cricketers of to-day better than those of forty 
years ago? I don’t think it is generally thought 
so. Rugby football has its ups and downs, but I 
think the same might be said of it, and also ot 
Association. In rowing, I am not sure. I know many 
think that times are faster, and, if this is so after 
necessary allowances are made, it points to improve- 
ment. But I am not sure that we can make a proper 
estimate of these allowances, which are most difficult 
to determine. As an old rowing man myself, I think 
the form is not so good, the boats rather better. 
For the form there is some reason, as the slide has 
been lengthened till it is practically impossible 
to bring it up to the forward position without 
doubling up the back, and the result is a cramped 


attitude, which renders the getting hold of the 
water difficult. As re- 
gards the boats, I find 


A. G. SHORTT 


correct attitude and method of doing a thing to secure 
the best results with least fatigue. So far he will go. 
But, alas, one’s ideas of correct attitude and method 
has to be kept abreast of the times, and altered 
and improved in accordance with, and in like manner 


as, the investigations and methods of science 
improve. And, to secure this, science has to be 


sought for and encouraged, and it is, as I view it. 
here that more might be done. It is not his fault. 
He is not sent up to the University for that purpose, 
and has other things to do. Moreover, it is a job 
for older men, not because the young man is incapable, 
but because it requires great experience and much 
technical knowledge which could only in his case 
be beginning to show results by the time he was 
going down. 

Let me explain what I mean. I have always 
been amazed at the amount of literature which is 
poured out, in books and in newspapers, on the way 
to hold a golf club, or the way to swing the body 
or place the feet. There is nothing like it in either 
cricket, football or rowing. And the reason is quite 
simple. The writers of these are the older men 
who have leisure to write, and also among them 

are finished and experi- 
enced mechanical engin- 


them 1 inch to 13 inches 


broader, longer _ slides, 
and, think, better 
stayed. This last, to my 


mind, is a very import- 
ant point, and should be 
further studied. As _ to 
this, the difficulty is in 
the ‘‘ wells’’ between the 
seats, which cannot be 
properly stayed because 
of the men’s legs and 
feet, and this results in 
buckling,”’ which is the 
sinking of the boat in the 
middle and its raising at 
its canvased ends. 
Taking it allin all, there 
is no more conservative 
individual than the under- 
graduate. He will spend 
any amount of time and 
energy on coaching his 
team or his crew, but he 
does it in the same way 
as his forbears did, and 
science leaves him stone 
cold. I do not mean that 
he is indifferent to 
“form.” He rightly 
thinks it of the utmost 
importance, and equally 
rightly is broad-minded 
enough to disregard it if 
he finds a man without 
it whose results are good 


enough for him. But to 
my mind, this is not 
science. Form is. the 


INTER-UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


The Oxford and Cambridge Caplains 


eers, mathematicians and 
scientists, and, further, 
it is a game played by 
men and women of almost 
every age, so that, not 
only are the writers pro- 
bably still players, but 
also there is a_ large 
“market” for the 
articles, the number of 
those who play being 
immense. Even so, how- 
ever, it shows the amount 
of discussion and mechani- 
cal reasoning which is 
considered necessary even 
on the simplest point. 

University games, how- 
ever, are not played to 
any great extent after 
leaving college, and, 
though there are able men 
among the old players, 
there is not the ‘ mar- 
ket’ for such literature 
in the case of either 
cricket, Rugby or rowing, 
though there is quite as 
much necessity for scien- 
tific investigation. 

Again, while form is 
looked after to the best 
of their ability, it would 
appear that material is 
largely neglected. Of 
course, this applies mostly 
to rowing, but the prin- 
ciple is throughout. 
Boats and oars are bought 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


TRIALS ON 


THE ADELAIDE COURSE 


The last spurt 


from the best makers, generally the weight of the 


crew, in the case of the boat, being the only measure- 
ment given, and her lines are left to the builder. 
Certainly he turns out a beautiful piece of work. 


But the man who builds boats is not really an 
educated man, and he gets his ideas from his customers 
as he can and from his own observation. ‘The result, 
I admit, is good, but, if Isay that the proper shape of 
hull for causing least resistance to the water is not 
vet known, and has not been calculated, it is obvious 
that it is here where science comes in. 

As a matter of fact, this is one of the most difficult 
mathematical problems. It has not been solved by 
the Navy, though the conditions are rather different 
for a ship moving with uniform speed and a boat 
which varies in speed from 13 feet per second to 
20 feet per second during each stroke. It has been 
experimentally ascertained for ships by Mr. Froude 
at the Admiralty’s request, but the results he obtained 
cannot be applied in their entirety to boats for various 
reasons. In the Field I have endeavoured to deal 
with this, but I fear only in outline, and I have 
also suggested that there are many other points 
which are awaiting solution, and the subject generally 
is worthy of the attention of even the best mathemati- 
cians. The whole of the eight wants overhauling 
and consideration from a mechanical point of view, 
from stem to stern, and from gunwale to keel, as 
also the question of oars, which, though tackled by 
Mr. E. C. Atkinson (Nailural Science, August, 1898), 
requires a great deal more spent on it. 

But this is not for the undergraduate. He could, 
however, help in one way—that of keeping his records. 
In most Boat Clubs a log book is kept by the 
President and also one by the Secretary. I have 
been through both these books in the case of one 
college club for a period of one hundred years— 
from 1820 to 1920, and have not found one single 
measurement of a boat, and very few of its fittings. 
‘Two or three cases of length of slide and one or two of 
the *‘ set’ of the work. There were, I think, three cases 
of measurements of oars given. A most valuable 


source of information is thus neglected, and I doubt 
it is the same in other clubs. It would be an advantage 
if a paper were pasted on the front cover of these 
books, giving a list of what is required of necessity 
to be recorded, which should include what particular 
boat is used for any race, if new when purchased, 
and its measurements of length, breadth at bow, 
stroke and master section, depth, length of slide, 
set of work, shape of section if possible, position of 
master section, also total inboard and outboard 
length of oars, length and width of blade, and pattern 
of section. In this way much useful information 
would be available for collection and tabulation. 

Nor can it be said that mechanical science is 
unable to help in form as well as in material. The 
saving of fatigue is a recognised part of its work, 
and in rowing its attention could be nothing but 
beneticial. In cricket, it could help in the action of 
the bowler, in the effect of various spins, and even 
in the mechanical efficiency of different ways of 
holding the ball. In running, the utilisation of the 
action of all parts of the body without waste. In 
football, the same, together with ways of packing 
and pushing in the scrum, and also methods of 
warding off. 

In all the above it would probably be found 
that the cinematograph could be of the greatest 
assistance. At present it is hardly utilised at all, 
and we have no real idea of its potentiality. I have 
myself intended to film an eight passing the camera, 
which would thereby give me the actual speed 
of the boat at any moment | wished for during the 
stroke, and I could then ascertain how the speed 
varied, but up to now I have been prevented. 

Some work has been done on the above lines. 
Mr. E. C. Atkinson invented and produced an 
apparatus for fixing on the rigger, which recorded 
a man’s actual pull, and has given most valuable 
results; and Professor G. C. Bourne has filmed a 
complete stroke on the part of an oarsman, and 
published a selection of fourteen of them. But much 
more wants to be done. 
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It is Oxford and Cambridge which set the standard 
for these games, and we look to them that the standard 
is a high one. I would not alter the undergraduate 
in any way. I think in the past he has been, in 
the mass, of the best type, and we can hope that 
he will still be so in the future. But I would suggest 
that he takes the mathematical and science pro- 
fessors and tutors into his confidence to a greater 
extent, and submits to them his problems for 
solution. It is an axiom in science that a problem 
stated—fully and prec’sely, that is—is a problem 
halt solved, and at the Universities there is as good 
mathematical and scientific talent as can be found 
the world over. Get them interested and I am quite 
sure they would give their support. There is, of course, 
the sine qua non that there should be no interference. 
It must remain the undergraduate’s game, and for 
them to run and manage. But no one understands 
this better than the University don, and the part 
of the senior is to evolve the mathematical and 
mechanical features so that they may be available 
for the undergraduate to profit by. 

It may be said that this is turning an amateur’s 
game into a professional business. If so, I disagree. 
In the first place, it does not do so in golf. In the 
second, every game is, or should be, played with the 
brain as well as with the body, even by amateurs ;: 
and in the third, even now amateurs have always 
been found to avail themselves of any scientific 
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improvement whenever it presents itself. As an 
instance, I may take the case of the sculling-boat, 
in the modern design of which a couple of feet has 
been chopped off, owing to the calculations of Mr. 
E. C. Atkinson. It is because no one has worked 
out these things that stagnation has resulted. At 
the present time I do not think that the professor 
and tutor, with the exception of Professor Bourne, 
who is a rowing man himself, have turned their 
attention in this direction. When I was up and 
reading mathematics, I am quite sure I was never 
set one problem on rowing to solve, though such 
problems would retain a pupil’s interest more than 
many others. 

Many people, of course, think little of science. 
But they are getting fewer, and one has only to look 
at what it has achieved. It was the same in industry, 
until scientific examination on mechanical lines 
increased the efficiency of even skilled operators 
by very considerable percentages. And, in reality, 
every movement is a mechanical one, and every 
strain can be performed by one particular way 
with least exertion, which it is the business of the 
mechanician to find out. I am not ignoring the 
personal or temperamental tactor. This comes 
into it, but to a much less extent than is supposed 
by many, and a systematic investigation would 
doubtless, as it has in other problems, give unex- 
pected and important results. 
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THE RING-MARKED FOX 


By COURTENAY HAYES 


OSHUA BIDDLECOMB, ex-poacher, was wont 
to assert that he ‘‘ didn’t hold wi’ pets,’ and 
ace of aces though he had been in the poaching 

world in days gone by, he had never invoked 
assistance from dog or even ferret. The truth was— 
though the old man would have been covered with 
shame to own it—that he, having neither chick 
nor child, rapidly became too attached to any beast 
that ate his salt. His literary researches—if any— 
did not embrace ‘“‘ The Power of the Dog,’ but it 
is certain that Mr. Kipling’s poem would have been 
crowned with Joshua’s heartiest approval. 

When, therefore, towards the latter end of the 
War, the old man adopted a derelict fox-cub, he 
kept the fact a secret, but shared the secret with 
Squire Elcott, whose halting daily round of the 
home coverts almost always included a_ visit to 
Joshua’s cottage. The Squire would never ride or 
hunt again, and would shoot but little—a_ shell 
splinter through the thigh had seen to that; but 
he took an even keener interest than before in the 
furred and feathered life about the place. Between 
old Joshua and his landlord had grown with the 
years a friendship that was all the closer for its 
rarity. 

The cub throve amazingly, and in course of time 
became a magnificent yearling. Food in abundance 
and of the right kind worked its wonders, and 
Joshua, passing in review the countless foxes he had 
known in threescore years and five, was sure that 
he had never seen such size and bone. Only in 
one way did this dog-fox differ from his free kindred. 
Around his neck, caused by the galling of a make- 
shift collar in the earliest days of his captivity, 
was a ring of pure white hair. 

The cub had ceased to be a cub and was rising 
two when Joshua’s heart misgave him, and when 
a poor season’s hunting—the first succeeding the 
Armistice—came to an early end, his mind was 
made up. That evening, the great fox’s collar was 
removed never to be replaced, and he was free to 
wander where and when his fancy chose. His master 
hoped for the best, and no act of his should stand in 
the way if this magnificent beast chose to pass on 
his size and bone to another generation. 

For days the fox took not the slightest notice 
of his freedom. Captivity had held no galling element 
for so long now that its creature comforts were not 
lightly cast aside. Night after night the barrel 
against the wall of the isolated cottage had its 
occupant, but Joshua guessed—and _ rightly—that 
emancipation would come in nature’s own good 
time. 

At length one moonlight night the old man heard 
a vixeii’s voice. Leaving his bed, he hurried to the 
barrel. It was empty; the great fox had, for the 
time, at least, answered the call of the Wild. 

He had returned again next morning, but day 
by day his absences grew longer and his returnings 
for food and ear-rubbings more and more irregular. 
When summer came, the fox deserted his barrel 
once and for all, but would lie for hours in the sun 
on the warm thatch at the very apex of the cottage 
roof. Joshua Biddlecomb, not to be outdone, would 
crane from his bedroom window which jutted out 


from amid the thatch and put food and water upon 
a level patch above the eaves. His offerings were 
not refused, though the big fox’s acrobatic exercises 
did the thatch no good. 

To watch him reach the roof was an education 
in itself. First he would bound to the top of the 
garden wall, thence by means of a decrepit apple 
tree to the wash-house roof, and then, with one clean 
spring that never missed, to the roof of the cottage 
itself. A wildcat might have envied that last 
spring. 

To Squire Elcott, who feared for the fox’s safety 
when hunting recommenced, Joshua was reassuring. 
Dogs, though but seldom seen in the vicinity of the 
cottage, his pet always had hated fiercely—so 
why not hounds? Men, too, for that matter, with 
the sole exceptions of his master and the squire. 
If, in the end, the fox was killed after a fair run 
in front of hounds, Joshua wished him no better 
end. *Twould be but the price paid for the freedom 
he now loved so well, and the fox’s old master was 
strongly of opinion that no fool’s brain lay behind 
those wide-set eyes. 

it. 

The ensuing season will never be obliterated 
from the annals of the Barnleigh Hunt. Cubs were 
scarce, save for a couple of litters on Major Elcott’s 
land, and were rattled thoroughly. Throughout 
the cubbing, the big fox put in no appearance, and 
Joshua was able to assure the squire that neither 
he nor his mate and her litter—which they were 
sure existed—had been found by hounds. 

Then came the season proper, and, after half-a- 
dozen days of poor sport when foxes were either 
faint-hearted or non-existent, a meet was fixed for 
KXillmore Hill. 

Killmore Hill, wild and unfenced, was seven miles 
from Barnleigh. Its sole virtue lay in a small gorse 
on its southern slope, which sometimes held a hardy 
outlier who had escaped the ready gun of the non- 
hunting Ishmael whose barren acres lay beyond. 
No vixen had ever earthed there within memory 
of man, so during cubbing the gorse lay undisturbed. 

Judge, therefore, the feelings of the fiery little 
Master to find this gorse literally alive with foxes! 

In a few minutes a cub was chopped, but there were 
several more. A vizen broke uncertainly, but, 
fearing the open, turned back to cover. Then our 
Master rubbed his eyes, and stared again. Out from 
the gorse, unconcernedly cool, trotted a dog fox that 
was far bigger than any fox had the right to be. <A 
ring of pure white encircled his neck. 

One moment of listening to the chorus in the gorse 
behind him and the big fellow settled himself down to 
travel, heading straight for Barnleigh across the 
vale. 

The Master’s delighted yell and the compelling 
notes of his horn hurried hounds out of cover to throw 
tried tongues afresh on a burning scent. Stout- 
hearted menabers of the field jockeyed their horses. 
down the hillside to secure their start, while the 
roadsters gazed sadly at the line the fox had taken : 
no lanes would help them much to-day. 

The pace was a cracker ; the fox saw to that, and 
not one inch did he depart from his line, when once 
his mask was set for Barnleigh. Through Harcomb 
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Bottom, over Lamwash Moor, and then straight 
across the vale. Saddles soon began to empty. 

Only the Master, Huntsman and three members of 
the field could claim to be anywhere in touch with 
hounds when the latter entered Barnleigh Great Wood, 
and there they gathered a minute later round the 
mouth of stone-coped culvert leading into 
uncertainty. 

“°Tis no good, Sir John,” said the huntsman 
sadly. ‘‘ It runs a tar’ble distance, and we'd lose the 
terrier as like as _ not.’ 
Joshua Biddlecomb, who 
had seen the fox, knew 
better, but he his 
peace. <A fresh fox shortly 
being found and obligingly 
leading the hunt into open 
country, our old friend 
strolled homewards to 
verify conjecture. Yes, 
there he was, panting still, 
but safe and sound below 
the chimney stack. He 
had emerged from the cul- 
vert a hundred yards inside 
the wood, and then straight 
to his cubhood’s sanctuary. 

That night the vixen 
must have led her remain- 
ing cubs away from 
Ixillmore Gorse, for the 
following day revealed to 
Joshua the cosy earth ten- 
antless. Where she led 
them no one knows, but 
certain it is that the big 
fox refused to be intimi- 
dated. He would not 
cease to use the gorse. 

Time after time hounds 
found him, sometimes in 
the Barnleigh coverts and 
sometimes in Killmore 
Gorse—but always to be 
cheated of blood. The fox 
seemed to bear a charmed 
life; his endurance was 
extraordinary and his speed a thing to wonder at. 
At a certain stage of each run he would turn his mask 
for Barnleigh Great Wood, and, once there, would 
vanish into thin air, generally leaving it to some less 
fortunate brother to bear the rest of the burden. 

At length, all too soon for the ever-growing fields, 
the last day of the season dawned, and hounds—as 
was the custom—met at Barnleigh Hall. Sure 
enough they soon disturbed their old friend in the 
Great Wood, and, as was his wont, he slipped from 
cover without delay. Straight towards Killmore Hill 
he led them, but, as if he with human intelligence 
realized that this was a final frolic, it was to be no 
ordinary run. Over the vale he swept; Lamwash 
Moor and Harcomb Bottom dropped behind in turn ; 
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and then he swung left-handed towards where the 
river Kilver drains the vale. 

Here hounds checked, and scent was growing 
colder ere they hit the line again. The fox had 
taken to the water, swum up-stream, crossed the 
river from bank to bank by means of a fallen tree, 
and had then held on his way. 

Slow hunting now; hounds had to puzzle every 
yard of the way. Over Skindle’s Marshes, through 
the osier beds—where a fresh fox foiled the line and 
almost ended the hunt— 
over the big area of cold 
clays north of Barnleigh, 
and, at long last, right 
through the village to his 
old refuge. 

It was some time before 
the few remaining members 
of the field who had ridden 
this great hunt gathered 
about the mouth of the self- 
same culvert the fox had 
used before, but on this 
occasion the Master swore 
that the mystery should 
be solved. 

It was full twenty min- 
utes ere the terriers put in 
an appearance, but when 
they did one portion of the 
secret stood revealed, for 
hardly had their muffled 
whinings died away along 
the culvert than they 
emerged again into the 
open air through the fox’s 
private tunnel. Hounds 
owned with dilficulty to 
the cold line, but they 
worked it inch by inch to 
arrive at last at Joshua 
Biddlecomb’s cottage and 
the total disappearance of 
scent. 


the cottage the 
residue of the hunt found 
Major Elcott with old 
Joshua at his side. Elcott and the Master gave each 
other cheery greeting, after which the former said, “ If 
you will give up your fox, John, to lead you a dance 
another year, we'll show you where he is. He is far 
too good a sportsman to blood hounds with—even 
to put a finish on a good season,” 

The Master’s willing agreement was accompanied 
by a chorus of approval from the small dozen of 
stout-hearts who had seen the hunt through. 

“Well,” said Elcott, pointing with his ashplant, 
“there hhe-is: 

Master, huntsman, whips and field gazed in 
friendly reverence at the magnificent customer who, 
deadly tired but with his wind recovered, studied 
them solemnly from the summit of Joshua’s thatch. 
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CRICKET STROKES 


ERY cricketers 
would realise, until 


they went thoroughly 
into the matter, what a 
very large number of once 
famous strokes have gone, 
never to return pre- 
cisely the same form. The 
iruth is that almost every 
batsman who has any real 
individuality, whether he is 
in the first class or a member 
of an insignificant village 
club, has certain strokes that 
nobody else makes in quite 
ihe same way, and when he 
gives up the game his strokes 
go with him. Other men will 
try to imitate them, and 


many even improve on them, but will never succeed 
The greater the batsman 
the more inimitable strokes he 


in copying them exactly. 


always seemed to me a very 
wonderful thing that a 
batsman, practically con- 
fined to a space of a few 
square feet, should be able 
to make so many strokes 
not one of which will be 
like the strokes made by 
another batsman of equal 
versatility. Yet the spec- 
tator, standing afar off, has 
always been able to recog- 
nise batsmen by their 
strokes. If by any wave 
of a magician’s wand a 
match at Lord’s could be 
arranged in which famous 
players were carefully and 
skilfully disguised by Mr. 
Willie Clarkson, and with 
their names showing on the 
cards as So-and-so or Such- 
and-such, there would be 
hardly a batsman whose 
identity would not be well 
known to the crowd after 
he had been at the wickets 
long enough to play an 
over. Mr. Beaver might look 
like a small edition of Dr. 
W. G. Grace, but a stroke 
on the leg side would at 
once give him away as Jack 
Hobbs. In vain Mr. Fal- 
staff would pretend that 
he was completely pumped 
after running a single; he 
would be known as Frank 
Woolley to all the world 
the moment he shaped to 
make an off-drive. With 


OLD AND NEW 


By W. A. BETTESWORTH 
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will have. It has 


G. A. ROTHERHAM 
Playing a forcing back-stroke off a leg slump ball 


all his skill and resources 
Mr. Clarkson could not 
disguise Hendren, J. W. 
Hearne, Wilfred Rhodes, 
Mead, P. G. H. Fender or 
J. W. H.,.T. Douglas in 
such a way their 
strokes would not imme- 
diately give them away. 
Once at the Oval I had an 
amusing experience of the 
way in whi.h such a man 
is known by his strokes. 
Surrey were trying a new 
batsman and he was said 
to be something quite out 
of the common, I 
rather think it was Shep- 
herd. He would be making 


his début at the Oval as a batsman when the first 
wicket fell, on the second morning, and I arrived at 
the moment when the numbers on the scoring board 


were being changed. I 
noticed that one of the 
batsmen was not wearing 
a cap, and as I apparently 
did not know him I natur- 
ally concluded that he was 
the new man. Before I had 
time to look round he made 
a stroke which caused me 
to open my eyes; the next 
stroke was as good, and 
another followed. In my 
enthusiasm I said to a 
friend, ‘‘ Well, Surrey have 
found a_ really good man 
this time; he will be a Jack 
Hobbs one of these days.” 
My friend laconically replied. 
“He is Jack Hobbs now,” 
and then it dawned on me 
that Hobbs, whom I had 
at that time never seen 
without a cap, was indeed 
the batsman. 

A stroke which is fashion- 
able often takes a very long 
time to die out completely. 
Thus I can remember that 
the once famous “ draw” 
still lingered in remote dis- 
tricts when I was a_ boy. 
The players who then used 
it were veterans who had 
never been good batsmen, 
and almost certainly the 
stroke as made by them had 
lost most of its beauty, but 
for all that it was a de- 
lightful stroke to watch. I 
can easily imagine that with 
a batsman at the wicket who 
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J. C. WHIETE 
Completing a very effective and safe stroke for an of{ break pitching either on the leg stump 
or outside the off stump 


had gained a complete mastery over it, the stroke 
must have seemed just as much a sort of wizardry as 
were some of the strokes by Ranjitsinhji. To me it 
seemed that the elderly gentlemen made the draw at 
great danger to their persons, but the experts before 
them may have found it perfectly safe. In these 
later days I have seen James Seymour make the 
draw perhaps half-a-dozen times in an_ entirely 
graceful way, but it has always seemed that he was in 
a difficulty and made the stroke without having any 
idea that it was once of very great popularity. 
Another famous stroke which, although it is still 
made, is not the same as it once was is the late cut. 
The first time I ever saw it was on the old Brunswick 
ground at Brighton in a match between the Sussex 
eleven and a Twenty-two. Harry Charlwood, who 
was then in his prime, played a long innings for 
Sussex, and the way in which he placed the ball by the 
cut through a multitude of fieldsmen was simply a 
revelation. Although I was a very small boy, I 
thought that, as made by Charlwood, the cut was the 
most graceful stroke there could possibly be in 
cricket, and I have never had occasion to revise this 
opinion. For years afterwards the cut held its 
ground, and it was a sheer delight to see men like 
Ephraim Lockwood, Charlwood, Dr. Russell Bencraft 
and many others make it. They made the stroke 
late, getting right over the ball and coming down on it 
with perfect safety. There are dozens of men who 
cut very prettily in these days, but their stroke is not 
in the least like the old stroke. It is hardly open to 


doubt that the reason why so many men nowadays 
cut with a horizontal bat is that owing to its additional 
weight they have not the time to be able to get over 


the ball. Very frequently it happened, doubtless for 
this reason, that men were often yards too late when 
they tried to cut Gregory and Macdonald last year. 
Even on a wicket which was not very true, Ephraim 
Lockwood would exasperate the bowlers by taking 
the ball off the middle stump and cutting it with easy 
grace to the boundary. 
The square cut has always had its votaries, and 
many modern batsmen make it exceedingly well in a 
yay entirely their own. William Gunn was perhaps 
the greatest expert there ever was at this stroke, and 
if the ground were hard the ball would often bounce 
high over the head of point, and I have heard men 
say that when he began an innings with a stroke of this 
kind a feeling arose among the fieldsmen that it was 
hopeless to expect to get him out. The most astonish- 
ing exponent of the late cut I ever saw was a friend of 
mine named Ralph Carpenter, who was good enough 
for any county, but had no qualification. He would, 
time after time, take a length ball pitching a few 
inches off the off stump and send it crashing over the 
heads of the slips to the boundary. I never saw him 
give a chance from this stroke and never discovered 
how he managed to make it. In all probability it 
was a distant relation to the famous stroke which was 
so frequently made by I. D. Walker over cover- 
point’s head. 
From the time of Ranjitsinhji, batsmen have turned 
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Who among us does not feel a thrill of 
keen satisfaction when a modern player 
makes the now very rare square leg hit 
nearly or quite out of the ground? The 
stroke was once very common, and was 
always a joy to the spectators. I never 
saw anybody make it quite as well as W. G. 
in his best days, but Woolley’s square 
leg hit is superb, although as a_ left- 
hander he does not make it in quite 
the same way as W. G. There may be 
more graceful’ hits, but there is no stroke 
which makes a man feel so acutely the 
sheer joy of living. The most remarkable 
square leg hit I ever saw was by George 
Ulyett) at Brighton. ball bowled by 
Jim Lillywhite had so completely deluded 
him that he reached forward until he 
could go no further, still the ball 
was there. At the last moment 
Ulyett knelt on his left knee and, sweeping 
his bat round in the manner of the country- 
man when mowing hay, sent it clean over 
the players’ dressing room. From time to 
time I have seen first-class players, deluded 
in the same way, make this agricultural 
mow, and it was really funny to see how 
many famous batsmen, meeting Alfred 
Shaw for the first time when he came 
out of his long” retirement, were con- 
demned to make the stroke, generally with 
a lamentable want of success. The stroke 
Was common enough in the old days 
in village cricket, and it was remarkable 
how men who had no advantages except 
a good eve would sweep the best of 


G. ASHTON 
Hooking avery short ball 


the ball to leg with inimitable skill, 
each in his own way, and it is a pure 
joy to see the grace with which Hobbs 
or 1D. J. Knight will make the stroke. 
lor sheer skill and daring I have never 
seen anything like the first few innings 
played in the Parks at Oxford by Miles 
Howell and D. J. Knight when they 
were freshmen ‘Their instinct for 
picking the right ball and turning it 
on the leg side was unerring, and I have 
often wondered what would have hap- 
pened if a few failures had not caused 
them both to alter their methods 
completely. These modern. strokes, 
clever and graceful as they are, have 
no relationship to the old long-leg 
hitting of which George Parr is always 
said to have been the past-master. 
Men had already begun to lament that 
the stroke was gradually disappearing 
when I was a boy, but it remained 
for a long time afterwards. It was 
made by placing the left leg well out te 

and sweeping the ball round from the W. H. TAYLOR’S SOUARE CUT 

pitch, and as practised by experts 

seemed safe and very remunerative. In this picture the bat is on the point of meeting the ball 
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bowlers round to the boundary, using their bat as if 
it were a scythe. It was always said that once when 
Alfred Shaw and another famous bowler of his time 
went to play for the M.C.C. against a country team 
they were both swept round so often and _ so 
successfully that they had for once to be taken off. 
Alfred was always non-committal when asked about 
thiss 

Just now there is a sort of revival of forward play ; 
but I should doubt very much whether the old way 
of making the stroke willever come back. Even when 
I was a small boy it was the rarest thing to see a man 
playing forward in the style made so familiar by 
Pycroft in his ‘‘ The Cricket 
Field.”” The Rev F. K. Hilton, 
afterwards Headmaster for 
some years of Ardingley Col- 
lege, tried very hard to teach 
me the stroke as it was made 
by the great players of ten or 
twenty years previously. He 
had learned to make it when 
he was at Oxford, and for 
many years he was the most 
difficult man in the world to 
getout. In making the stroke 


he turned his hands com- 
pletely round, that the 
palms were turned to the 


bowler at the end of the stroke. 
But, young as I was, I soon 
found that although in this way 
he could stop the ball safely, 
there was no power in the 
stroke ; the course of the ball 
was simply arrested. It did 
not take me very long to dis- 
cover that by a modification 
of the movements of the hands 
I could still push the bat a 
long way forward, often with 


sufficient force to send it to 
the boundary, and = as_ this 
appealed to me much more 


than mere defensive play, I 
never tried to learn the proper 
way. I fancy that in my time 
practically all the batsmen 
were already adopting some 
such modification of the old 
style. At any rate I came to 
this conclusion when, as_ fre- 
quently happened, I had to 
field at mid off, with the holes 
made by the bowlers in a pre- 
vious match not filledup. The 
way in which men like A. P. 
Lucas, George Ulyett, and 
William Gunn banged the ball 
at me when they were playing 
forward was not very much 
like a defensive stroke. Since the Hon. L. H. 
Tennyson showed that the two Australian fast 
bowlers could be met forward, most batsmen have 
to a large extent given up their purely defensive 
back play, but their forward strokes, effective 
and often graceful, are products of their own day. 


Twenty years ago the pull stroke was as common as 
the leg glance is to-day. It must have accounted for 
as many runs as were ever made by any particular 
stroke, and yet it has almost died out. Everybody 


who saw the M.C.C. match against the Australian 
Imperial Forces Team in 1919 will remember the 
surprise of the Australian bowlers when A. J. Evans 
pulled them time after time across the wicket. 


For 
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once they seemed completely at a loss to know how to 
place their field. At the present moment I cannot 
think of a single batsman, regularly playing in first- 
class cricket, who habitually makes the stroke which 
gave thousands of runs to George Hirst and J. T. 
Tyldesley. Men like Hobbs and Hendren, who suit 
their strokes to each ball, will sometimes make the 
pull, and a particularly long hop will be pulled by 
most men if they can make up their minds in time, 
but one may go to match after match without seeing 
a pull. It is always supposed that the pull was 
invented by Dr. E. M. Grace at a time when it 
was considered unorthodox to hit an off-ball any- 


G. 
Playing a plain forward stroke to a ball which is almost a half-voliey 


S. STEVENS 


where except on the off-side. It dropped out, was 
beginning to come in again in the eighties, dropped out 
again, and was revived by George Hirst. Walter 
Read’s famous stroke on the leg side was not exactly 
a pull, for he generally made it from a straight ball. 
It seems rather a mystery that school coaches should 
allow so many well-known strokes to die out so 
completely. 


It might be thought that the on-drive and the off- 
drive must be made in the same way by all batsmen, 
but a greater contrast than an off-drive by George 
Brann and another by F. T. Mann could not well be 
imagined. Again, take a big drive by Hobbs, Kk. L. 
Hutchings, George Ulyett, C. B. Fry, K. S. 
B 
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Ranjitsinhji, G. L. Jessop, George Bonnor, Mead 
(when he has made a hundred or two), V. F. S. 
Crawford, Alletson of Notts, W. G. Grace, or C. I. 
Thornton, and it will be at once realised that a drive 
may be made in many ways. A few years ago 
L. C. H. Palairet made a reappearance at Lord’s—I 
think it was just before the war ended—and made an 
off-drive which helped me to link together the past 
and the present, for it brought many things back to 
my mind. ‘The entire absence of any apparent effort, 
the absolute ease and grace of the stroke, and the 
astonishing pace at which the ball went, were revela- 
tions, shewing plainly that there were as good fish in 
the sea as ever come out of it. F. T. Mann, in his 
purely modern, firm-footed style, is, I think, the 
hardest off-driver I have ever seen when he lifts the 
ball a little, but an off-drive by Alletson when the ball 
reached the boundary about four or five feet high was 
unique for sheer force. When I saw C,. I. Thornton 
he was long past his prime, but even then he made 
some of the biggest on-drives I ever remember. 
Once I saw Bonnor make a hundred at Lord’s, some 
of his drives being magnificent, but a few days later a 
hundred by George Brann on the same ground con- 
tained even more powerful hits, made in an entirely 
different way. Iam not so sure that a big drive by 
¢. B. Fry might not be described as really the finest 
hit the game can produce. 


and strokes, and 
who cannot re- 
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A SQUARE CUT BY SMITH 


very good action which promises that the ball will receive a downward hil 
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member Billy Newham’s forcing stroke on the on- 
side from a ball which most men would have been 
content to treat with the utmost deference? He 
says that he learned it from me, but I may plead that 
if I made it I did not make it in the sane way, and, 
alternately, that Newham improved it out of all 
knowledge. When he gave up first-class cricket the 
stroke went into retirement with him, and it is just as 
well for the bowlers of these days that it did, for if 
Hobbs and Macartney could have seen it they would 
have annexed it, and improving it in their own 
inimitable way, would have become a sheer terror to 
bowlers. 


A very curious point in connection with cricket 
strokes is that almost invariably—indeed, I cannot 
remember an exception—batsmen who have a very 
long career change their strokes in accordance with the 
customs of the time. Dr. W. G. Grace was a con- 
spicuous example of this, and in his last ten or fifteen 
years he was as modern a batsman as a Freshman at 
Oxford or Cambridge, although he was still making 
his strokes in his own way. When he ceased to be 
quick enough to make the late cut, at which in his 
younger days he was as expert as the best of his com- 
panions, he gradually developed a push, which, while 
it was entirely his own, was modelled on one of the 
strokes then made by the younger men. In the year 
after the war I saw a batsman whose name I forget 
make the stroke at Lord’s two or three times in his 
innings, almost exactly in the same way as W. G. 
made it. As, however, I 
never saw him make it again, 
I concluded that it was merely 
an accident. It will be remem- 
bered that, when the googly 
was securing victims wholesale, 
W. G. was greatly alarmed 
and wrote to the Press to say 
that it would ruin cricket. If 
he had retained the strokes 
which he had as a young man 
he would have met the ball at 
the pitch, frequently hard 
enough to send it to the 
boundary, and caring 
which way it might break. 
But at that time he was 
playing the half-cock stroke 
like the rest of the world. 
Sometimes when, like Lord 
Harris, a batsman reappears 
on a big ground after a long 
absence during which he has 
only been playing a little in 
club cricket, he retains more 
of his early strokes than men 
who have been playing regu- 
larly, but most of his strokes 
will be modern. 

Although so short a time 
has elapsed since he ceased 
to play first-class cricket, P. F. 
Warner had strokes which are 
never seen now. Where is 
Jack Sharp’s square cut, where 
G. L. Jessop’s adroit pushes 
and pats made in all sorts of 
ways and in all directions 
except those which had been 
anticipated by the bowlers ? 
The case of Jessop must be 
unique in the annals of the 
game. Every other player, 
even Ranjitsinhji and Victor 
Trumper, has had his more 
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Playing forward lo an off ball 


or less successful imitators ; Jessop has had none, not 
even in third class cricket. It has been claimed, 
naturally enough but thoughtlessly, that Hobbs, 
Macartney and many other famous modern players 
have all the old strokes and 


arrives at strokes which are his very own. He 
‘cannot do this with strokes which he has never seen, 
even though they should be described to him 
with the tongue of men and angels. I can 
conceive it possible that by 


many entirely their own in 


addition. A moment's reflec- 
tion will, however, shew that 
a man cannot’ absorb, or 
imitate, or improve, a stroke 
which he has never seen. I 
have not a doubt that Hobbs 
and Macartney, such is their 
great versatility, would have 
annexed and improved in their 
own way the best strokes ever 
made by Fuller Pilch or Alfred 
Mynn. But the knowledge of 
every player is of necessity 
limited to his own time. As 
a boy he watches other players, 
assimilates their strokes, re- 
models them, and eventually 


much watching and long prac- 
tice a clever player might 
have made a passable imita- 
tion of Major (now General) 
R. M. Poore’s fascinating stroke 
between point and cover point, 
but no amount of description 
could even begin to convey an 
idea of its beauty to one who 
had never seen it. Nay, it is 
more than probable that if by 
a miracle Hobbs, retiring now, 
could reappear twenty years 
hence with his powers’ un- 
impaired, the spectators of the 
day would resent his strokes as 
being not only old-fashioned 
but quite unorthodox. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM 


New Year.—-The dawn of a new year is very 
properly the time for optimism, and there is a 
good deal for us anglers to be optimistic about 

(if only in the Coué fashion) in regard to 1923. We do 
not, for example, want a year of drought like 1921 or 
a vear of uncertainties like 1922, which at best can 
only be described as ‘‘ patchy’ in regard to the 
general level of sport which it has provided. Perhaps 
our greatest need as a beginning is some earnest rain, 
unpleasant enough in itself of course, but badly 
wanted, especially in the south, to fill up springs 
which are still feeling the effects of 1921. It has 
recently been recorded, for example, that the Trent 
has been at a low level almost unprecedented for mid- 
winter within living memory. The Thames and its 
tributaries are, at the moment of writing, scarcely in 
better case. If we are to have a really good fishing 
year we must have rain, and plenty of it, in the next 
month or two. 


Public Needs. Apart from immediate fishing 
prospects there are one or two important matters 
which should be prominent in 1925. One is the new 
Fresh Water Fisheries Bill, which was hung up by the 
General Election and which is to be reintroduced. 
It has received the benison of the majority of the 
angling community, though the pollution clauses have 
provoked a measure of opposition, and it should 
stand a good chance of becoming law. There can 
be no doubt that as a whole it will confer great 
benefits. As for the weakness of the pollution 
section, the framers of the measure have admitted 
defects, and confess that in what is known as the 
Erskine amendment a concession has been made to 
the position of industry. But they point out that 
this fact has to be considered in relation to a very 
remarkable development of the anti-pollution move- 
ment. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
succeeded in getting a Standing Committee to 
investigate the problem and to suggest remedies, and 
there are serving on this committee two representa- 
tives of the Federation of British Industries, which 
has joined in the movement with hearty goodwill. 
What we all hope is that out of the committee’s work 
will arise, not a tiresome succession of inconclusive 
actions in the courts, but a real policy of improvement 
which will benefit everybody, anglers, mianufacturers, 
and other people in their ordinary capacity of human 
beings, to whom pure waters are a necessity of life. 
Some of our optimism must be given to the committee. 

There is one other piece of public work in which I 
should like to see fresh water fisheries having a share 
in 1923, the Government’s schemes for temporary 
assistance to unemployment. ‘* Waterways’ have, 
I believe, been mentioned as a proper field for enter- 
prise, and if this side of development of resources is 
taken seriously, I feel sure that it would be worth 
while considering it from the point of view of agricul- 
ture as well as of transport. A great many of our 
river valleys have got into a very bad state owing to 
neglect of the rivers themselves, the cessation of weed- 
cutting, mudding, bank-repair, and other work which 
is essential if streams are to be kept within their 
proper bounds. Much potentially good land is now 
reverting to swamp, and that process ought to be 
arrested. Incidentally, the improvement would be a 
boon to anglers, and if some scheme were to be in- 


augurated, by county councils perhaps, I believe that 
practical help might be forthcoming from fishing 
clubs in many districts. 


January.—-The first month of the year belongs 
chiefly to those who angle for coarse fish, though a 
few of the northern salmon rivers begin their season 
about the middle of it. The earliest are the Brora and 
Helmsdale (January 11th), the Borgie, Halladale, 
Naver etc., (January 12th), and the Tay (January 


15th). January salmon fishing is, of course, un- 
certain, but the Tay generally gives sport on the 


opening day. Last year some twenty-six fish were 
recorded, one rod having six of them. <A severe 
snowstorm attended the beginning, which is no un- 
common feature of this early work. Of the other 
species of fish now in season, pike, perch, roach, dace 
and chub give most sport in mid-winter, though 
grayling are worth pursuing with fly if the weather is 
favourable. <A bright still day after a frosty night is 
best for grayling, and there is a peculiar pleasure in 
finding them on the rise at this time of year. It is 
just as well, though, not to push dry-fly theories to 
extremes, or the result may be chilly. Waiting for 
visible rises is cold work in January. It is better to 
try the effect of a wet fly down stream unless the 
grayling are really moving. In my experience it pays 
in fish as well as in warmth. 

Accredited?—-Not very long ago I ventured to 
suggest in the BADMINTON the use of mackerel as a 
bait for pike, pointing out that this delicate sea fish 
has some of the characteristics which should make 
a big pike believe that he was practising his favourite 
habit of cannibalism in going for it. I have just been 
reading with a good deal of satisfaction the report of 
a 251 Ib. pike having been caught on a mackerel from 
some private water near Redditch. This is one of the 
biggest pike of the season so far and the manner of its 
enlicement gives me the pleasant feeling of having 
‘* said the right thing.”’ The bait, by the way, was, 
according to the Daily Mail's correspondent, mounted 
on what is called ‘‘ wobbler’’ tackle, and so was 
fished as a spinning rather than a “ trolling” lure. 
Other things being equal, however, I have no doubt 
that it would have caught the big fish just as surely in 
the latter guise. 

R.1.P..-Three men of note in the world of angling 
letters have lately crossed the last stream. One is 
Mr. A. H. Reid, who not long ago gave us an in- 
teresting book on fishing in South Africa, a book 
which emphasised the remarkable achievements of 
acclimatisation—its title alone, Trout and Angling 
in South Africa, is enough to do that. Another is 
Mr. Stapleton Martin, who a good many years ago 
published Jzaak Walion and his Friends, a caretul 
and loving study of seventeenth-century personalities 
which is highly valued by those who know it. The 
third is Mr. George Christopher Davies, who might be 
described as the prophet of the Broad country. He 
explained the charms and sketched the atmosphere 
of that romantic land of waters in several books. And 
in more than one he dealt specially with fishing. His 
Angling Idylls in particular is a volume to rejoice 
all fishermen. 
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In Far Strange Waters.—-The sport of fishing 
in these latter days has become a vastly more romantic 
business than it was when travel was slow, difficult 
and dangerous, and when those who undertook it for 
the most part held their peace about the lesser things. 
Possibilities of ‘‘ sport,’ as we understand the word 
now, did not occur to the early voyagers. Why 
should it? They got all the sport they needed, and 
more also, out of the mere fact of voyaging. With 
his life in one hand and hunger in the other a man 
need not look far for excitement. Strange beasts, 
birds, and fishes are matters of primary, not of 
secondary, importance. They exist either as a 
threat to or as a means of supporting human exist- 
ence. ‘ Angling’ is a dimly-remembered pastime in 
a distant land about which a peaceful old gentleman, 
a friend of learned divines named Izaak Walton, 
recently wrote a soothing book. 

Now, however, the world is better charted, 
travellers find themselves on trodden tracks, and have 
leisure to look about them without too much anxiety 
as to the next meal or the last moment. And in 
consequence we are rapidly accumulating knowledge 
as to fishing in lands that used to be too remote for 
speculation. India, I think, first inspired the idea of 
taking a fishing rod abroad, and for many years 
the mahseer held the honourable position of being the 
only ‘‘ sporting ”’ foreign fish really familiar to British 
anglers. The Rod in India, by H.S. Thomas, pub- 
lished fifty years ago, might perhaps be regarded as 
the beginning of the new era. 
mahseer exhaustively and his book is still a classic. 
Yet, even in regard to this fish, the last decade or so 
has brought fresh knowledge. The biggest mahseer 
mentioned by him was 74 ]bs., but in 1919 the Cauvery 
river yielded one of 119 Ibs. to Col. Rivett-Carnac, and 
several others over 100 Ibs. are now on the roll of 
fame. 


Thomas studied the 
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Other Giants._-A fish akin to the mahseer has 
lately been discovered by anglers in Mesopotamia. 
It is known as the ‘‘ Euphrates Salmon” and grows 
to a great weight, 300 lbs. or perhaps more. _ Its life- 
history and attributes are not yet fully understcod, 
but it is now definitely ‘‘on the list.””. Another 
fine sporting fish of recent discovery is that great 
African perch known, according to locality, as the 
Nile’ or Niger perch,’ which has been caught 
on the rod up to 160 Ibs. or so. The Nile perch is one 
ot the finest fresh-water species in the world. 

The Dorado.—It would be easy to extend the 
list of species in Africa or Asia which have lately won 
esteem, but for the moment I am impelled to turn to 
South America because fresh tidings of the fishing 
there have just reached us in the pages of The 
Golden River, by Major J. W. Hills and Ianthe Dunbar 
(Phillip Allan and Co., price 10s. 6d. net). The sub- 
title of this book is ‘‘ Sport and Travel in Paraguay,” 
and I gather that Major Hill is responsible for the 
letterpress, while Miss Dunbar is the artist—besides 
many fine photographs the volume is illustrated by 
excellent pen-and-ink drawings. Major Hiils, who not 
long ago gave us The History of Fly-Fishing for 
Trout, might be expected to pay special attention to 
-araguayan fishing (on the Alto-Parana), and he does 
so very satisfactorily. He has a specially inspiring 
theme in one of the recently realised game-fishes, the 
dorado or ‘* golden salmon,’ which, to an angler at 
least, must be not the least fascinating thing in a 
fascinating land. The dorado is not really one of the 
salmon family, but belongs toa group ot fishes which, 
“to put it shortly and quite unscientifically. .. . 
occupy in South America the place which the carp 
family occupy in Europe.’ This does not impute to 
the dorado the qualities of, let us say, the chub or 
carp, for the fish, ‘* built on strong, clean lines, could 
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A BRACE OF PACU 
(Illustrations from the Golden River) 


be none other than a lover of fast streams.’ More- 


over, he has an adipose fin, which is surely a mark of 


Salminus 
natural 


aristocracy, while his scientific 
maxillosus, not unhappily 
inference of kinship with 
Salmo salar. His main 
colour is what is known 
as old gold, a deep and 
vel glowing hue.” 


name, 
supports the 


Teeth!— As for his 
sporting qualities he must 
be fully equal to the 
salmon, fighting if any- 
thing more fiercely. His 
chief point of inferiority, 
as yet, is that he demands 
spinning tackle and_ spin- 
ning baits—at any rate 
these have so far been 
mostly employed for him, 
the trouble being 
teeth. He can apparently 
bite through anything less 
strong than piano wire. 
But he has been known 
to take a tly, Major Hill 
reports, and it ought not 
to be impossible to devise 
a big salmon fly mounted 
on a length of wire suffi- 
cient to avert catastrophe 
and at the same time not 
too heavy for casting 
purposes. The author 
gives hints on a suitable 
outfit, and some thrilling 
descriptions of the fishing, 
into which he gets much 


A CURVED STRETCH OF 


THE PIRANHA 
(Illustrations from the Golden River) 


the where 
the 


their 


wonderful land 
His pages have 
valuable both for 


of the atmosphere of 

he enjoyed sport. 

double merit of being 
matter and their style. 

Worse Teeth and Other 

Marvels !——To me, even 

more attractive than the 

dorado chapters is the 

chapter dealing with other 

fish. ‘* The Parana swarms 

with fish, many of which 

grow to an immense size.” 

Catfish, for instance! 

There is gruesome 

fascination about the cat- 

fish, which is greatly 

enhanced by the story that 

in the lower reaches of the 

Amazon there are catfish 

(piraiba) which eat 

human beings. Parana 

‘atfish (mangaruzu) are 

not so bad as that. But 

there is another species 

of South American fish, 

found to some extent in 

this river, which is worse! 

This is a creature of various 

names ( perai,”’ in British 

Guiana) which’ seldom 

reaches two pounds, but 

which will ‘‘ attack man or 

any animal that goes into 

the water. Their jaws are 

so strong that these little 

fiends can bite off a finger 

or toe, or take out a solid 

piece of flesh at one mouth- 
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maddens them, and they collect round their victim 
in thousands and tear him to bits.’’ Another foul 
brute is the sting-ray, which is said to be able to 
kill a horse. Altogether there is no lack of excite- 
ment in South American fishing, and Major Hill 
reveals a good deal of it. Some day, I hope, an 
author with his skill and charm will tackle the 
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still bigger subject of the Amazon region, where the 
fishes are even huger, and where there is the giant 
arapaima, said to be the biggest fresh water species on 
earth. So far little has been written about it, but 


shortly before the war Sir Walter Egerton described 
in the Field the capture of specimens running up to 
nearly 200 Ibs., and the tale was inspiring indeed. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF GLIDING 
FLIGHT 


By MAJOR B. F. 


S aresult of the 
extraordinary 
successes ob- 

tained in recent 
trials, in France, 
Germany, and now in 
england, with motor- 
less man- carrying 
aeroplanes, people 
are asking what is to 
be the future of such 
machines are 
they to be of practical 
use? Seeing how 
very dependent they 
are and must be on 
a particular kind of 
wind in a_ suitable 
locality, it is evident 
that there would be 
a difficulty in utilis- 
ing them as they are 
for practical pur- 
poses of travel. It 
is true that if once 
able to ascend to a 
good height the pilot 
may able to 
travel along to a 
considerable distance 
in any direction he 
may desire; but to 
attain this he must 
await a suitable wind 
and cannot make his 
start from anywhere. 

However, there are two purposes for which such 
ascents and journeys may be applicable. The first 
is to enable the designer of aeroplanes to make 
many practical tests with wing surfaces, and much 
may be learnt in this way that is not so easy to get 
at with large propelled machines or with models 
in wind tunnels. The second is as a sport. To start 
off from a hillside and glide through the air is a 
fascinating amusement—finer than tobogganing and 
even than sailing a boat. It is said to be dangerous. 
Many men have already lost their lives in such 
experiments. Lilienthal in Germany and Pilcher 
in England were the first victims of the scientific 
study of practical flight ; and both of the:n, as well 
as several other experimenters with gliding machines, 
had experienced other bad spills. Recently accidents 
have occurred, too, but not as frequently as might 
have been expected. But still there is hope. In the 
days before the advent of the aeroplane, one of the 
main arguments in favour of flight being possible 
was that birds could do it. There was no getting 
over that fact. And that showed that human 
inventors possessed of very powerful yet light engines 
should certainly be able to do the same. So now, 
when we think it may seem dangerous for a man 
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to be manoeuvring 
about in the air in 
a little machine with- 
out any engine to 
drive it, we have but 
to point to the birds 
and see how they 
can tumble about 
and drop irom great 
heights, yet never 
fall to the ground. 
Experience will de- 
velop reliable ma- 
chines, and practice 
and the learning of 
experience from 
others will surely 
enable the pilot’ of. 
the future to man- 
oeuvre his glider in 
perfect safety. 

But then there is 
another aspect to the 
subject. Isit possible 
for the man, without 
the aid of any engine, 
to propel his glider ? 
There is one evident 
answer to this simple 
question, which is in 
the affirmative. He 
may be able by suit- 
able means to propel 
it, but then comes 
the more important 
and much more diffi- 
Is it possible for a 
man of his own strength to propel an acro- 
plane at such a speed that it will support itself 
in still air? That is a point of some doubt, and 
many of those who know, or think they know, a lot 
about the subject declare it to be impossible. Yet 
here again we have the birds to give evidence in 
favour of the possibility of its being accomplished. 
A bird does not possess any extraordinary strength. 
Of course, he is so designed that he is able to con- 
centrate almost all his muscular energy into his 
wing beats. Then there are other considerations. 
A man of his own strength can run upstairs at a 
good rate. Therefore he should be able, of his own 
strength, to ascend in the air if he had the means 
of gripping the air, so to speak. Before the advent 
of the bicycle it might well have been argued that 
such an appliance could not possibly work. If a 
man can only run, say, a mile in five minutes, how 
could you expect that by his strength alone he 
could move not only himself, but a heavy apparatus 
as well, at five times this speed ? 

This, of course, opens up a big subject. If man 
becomes able to fly at will without any costly and 
heavy engine it may well revolutionise our modes. 
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of travel. Once one 
is able to glide safely 
and sail upon the 
wind for some hours, 
it should not’ be 
difficult to make 
some trials in pro- 
pelling the machine 
along. 

There are several 
methods ihat  sug- 
gest themselves of 
propelling a machine 
through the air. A 
pedal arrangement 
similar to a_ bicycle 
may rotate a_ pro- 
peller like that of the 
ordinary aeroplane, 
but a simpler appli- 
ance seems to be 
that of flapping 
wings similar to a 
bird. This is 
as old as the hills, 
and has_ actually 
been experimented 
with on more than 
one occasion. Many 
years ago, before the 
aeroplane had been 
evolved, I myself 
constructed a_ piece 
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wood hung in front 
of knees, con- 
nected to the front 
edges of the wings, 
so that on putting 
both feet on the bar 
I would be able to put 
my whole strength 
into the down beat 
of the wings. The 
idea was to. start 
running down a steep 
bit of hill and then 
jump into the air. 
If the machine would 
only glide steadily 
for a second or two 
a vigorous flap might 
be given the 
wings which would 
propel the whole 
powerfully forward. 
But there is the rub. 
Experimenting with 
such an unknown 
appliance was most 
difficult and uncer- 
tain. Nevertheless, 
as someone once 
said, difficulties are 
made to over- 
come, and who 
would dare prophesy 


of apparatus like a large pair of wings. These that some such appliance will not be in the hands. 
shoulders and a bar of of all our grandchildren ? 


were pivoted near 
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THE RUGBY GAME 


The Old and the New 


By ££. a. 


QUESTION which must have occurred to many 
Rugby enthusiasts in their moments of sober 
reflection is whether the game is improving 

in tone and skill as much as by now it ought to be 
doing. So far the present season has in many ways 
been rather disappointing in this respect. It has not 
quite fulfilled the promise of last season. By then 
most of the clubs which constitute the backbone of 
the game seemed, to a large extent at any rate, to have 
overcome the initial difficulties of post-war recon- 
struction, and more definite improvements in reputa- 
tion and the standard of play appeared to be in 
prospect. ‘Taking a general survey of what has been 
accomplished up to the present this season, what do 
we find? In certain directions there has undoubtedly 
been an appreciable advance in the strength and skill 
of individual clubs. Northampton, for instance, 
have been fortunate in securing several players of 
mark and have improved out of all knowledge, and 
Leicester are another greatly improved Midland 
team; Bradford have unquestionably gone ahead 
among northern clubs ; and among London teams the 
Harlequins at full strength represent considerable 
improvement all round on last season, while among 
others some of the old school clubs are doing well. 
But it takes more than one or two swallows to make a 


summer, and in other directions the position is not 


nearly so satisfactory. It is not necessary to look 
very far beyond the London district to see that 
several of the clubs who should by now be well on the 
road towards re-establishing their old status and 
dignity are making very little progress indeed, 
despite the growth of membership lists to bigger pro- 
portions than ever. Some clubs, not the least famous 
among them, have actually been for some time 
having a great struggle to equal, let alone improve 
upon, the standard of play in the first season after the 
war, and even among those who are more or less 
holding their own it cannot be said that there has 
been much real progress so far as the quality of the 
play is concerned. 

Now if it could truthfully be said that these con- 
ditions were merely the result of the ups and downs 
of form and fortune which are always operating in 
games of every description, there would be little need 
to bother overmuch about them. To a certain extent, 
of course, this may be the case, but there are plenty 
of indications of other and more cogent reasons for 
the decline in so many directions. One of the chief 
reasons seems to be that a large proportion of the 
older players who did so much towards rebuilding the 
fabric of the game after the war have now come to the 
end of their tether and have retired, either com- 
pletely or partially, from active participation, and 
that those who have followed them have not yet been 
able to attain their skill and experience. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the older players 
have largely carried the game on their shoulders 
during the last three seasons. But there is truth in 
the old adage that the virtues of a man are never 
fully realised until he is missed. The older players 
have not only regained and retained their form in an 
altogether remarkable way, but their unrivalled 
knowledge and experience have enabled them to 
guide and use the younger material to the very best 
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advantage. While they were there the game was 
almost bound to be played fairly well so far as they 
were concerned, but it is now that so many of them 
have dropped out that their great value is becoming 
more apparent through the weaknesses and_ short- 
comings that are manifesting themselves in practically 
all directions among the younger players. 

The fact that where the older players continue to 
participate in the game their skill and influence are 
still of paramount importance is in itself significant 
of the present situation, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that many of those who have retired could still 
hold their own, if not more, with any of the younger 
generation ; and on the face of it there seems good 
reason to question whether the coming players have 
benefited as much as they might have been expected 
to do from the precept and practice of their elders. 
In this connection a few pertinent facts may with 
advantage be advanced, for there are plenty of people 
who never trouble to consider the matter at all 
seriously and are quite content so long as matches 
provide excitement and are played in a sporting spirit, 
with not too many interruptions from the referee— 
excellent ingredients in themselves, but scarcely a 
sufficient hall-mark of good Rugby. Perhaps the 
most important factor in the season so far is that 
Commander W. J. A. Davies has proved himself, when 
fit, still as much superior as ever to any other stand- 
off half-back who has yet made a name for himself. 
This fact alone speaks for itself when it is remembered 
that Davies gained his place in the England side nine 
years ago and has since not only gone through the 
war but has sustained physical strains and injuries 
which must in the nature of things have taken their 
toll of his powers. A natural link with him is 
C. N. Lowe, also an international of nine years’ 
standing. He, admittedly, has declined a little in 
speed and physical power, but it remains yet to be 
proved that he is not still supreme in the arts of 
wing-three-quarter play. Of recently retired players 
B. S. Cumberlege, the Blackheath and England full- 
back, has left a vacaney which will without a doubt be 
extremely difficult to fill with anyone approaching 
his all-round ability. An attempt was made in last 
year’s international matches to better him and it 
failed dismally. Where, too, is the successor to L. G. 
Brown at his best—most versatile and. skilful oi 
forward leaders, even at an age when adipose tissue was 
growing apace ? 

It is by no means suggested that there are not 
young players who have shown considerable promise 
of approaching the standard of these masters at the 
game. On the contrary, quite a number have 
attracted attention at various times, but for some 
reason or other most of them seem to have fallen into 
an exasperating knack of reaching a certain point and 
stopping there (much after the fashion of the golfer 
who has never given sufficient attention to first 
principles) and very few have made the progress that 
was expected of them. Among these few perhaps the 
most outstanding is A. M. Smallwood, the Cambridge 
Blue of 1919, whose natural gifts as a left-wing three- 
quarter have developed rapidly and have made him 
a most valuable asset to the international teams 
of the last three years. That he has the real 
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versatility of the 
Rugby genius was seen 
when he was called on 
to play centre three- 
quarter instead of his 
accustomed place last 
year. Of other com- 
ing players I. J. Pit- 
man seemed be 
developing in powers 
of attack but not 
much in defence as a 
left-wing three-quarter 
before he had the sad 
misfortune to break 
his leg; and_ after 
being kept out of the 
game for the best part 


TACKLED IN 
MIDFIELD 


of last season B. L. 
Jacot, the old Oxford 
Blue, has been proving 
his powers as a right- 
wing three-quarter of 
the S. W. Harris type 
—strongly built and 
dashing, one of the 
most awkward and 
troublesome stop. 
Of centre three- 
quarters few have so 
far disclosed much 
real genius beyond the 
international players, 
E. Myers, of Bradford, 
and tE. Hammett, of 


Blackheath, though 
A.M. David, of Oxford, 
undoubtedly shows 


promise; and most of 
the young half-backs 
‘are a long way behind 


GOOD FOOTWORK 
BY BLACKHEATH 


Davies and Kershaw. 
Clever forwards are 
fortunately not quite 
so rare, and such met 
as W. W. Wakefield, 
this year’s Cambridge 
‘captain, J. E. Maxwell- 
Hyslop, the Oxford 
captain, and R. Cove- 
Smith, last year’s 
Cambridge captain, are 
undoubtedly of the 
first class, while several 
others appear to be 
coming along. But 
whether England is to 
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find a full back who will absolve the international 
selectors from the need of continuing their diligent 
search for one is at the moment of writing still an open 
question. We hear often of giants who at times 
appear to be worthy of a trial, but the majority seem 
to lack the ability to rise to an occasion, and this 
after all is the acid test of a good player. It is quite 
safe to say that inconsistency is one of the most 
puzzling features of the younger players just now. 
In one match a player may seem almost indispensable 
to an international side, and in another game he may 
play as though he had scarcely handled a ball before. 
It is not so with the majority of the older players. 
W. J. A. Davies, for instance, is always W. J. A. 
Davies under any circumstances barring accidents ; 
IKxershaw is always Kershaw, and Lowe is always 
Lowe, apart from his diminished nimbleness, which 
is unfortunately becoming more and more apparent. 

Complaints are often made that promising young 
players are overlooked by the international selection 
committee or that others have not been given a 
fair and proper trial. It is one of the most difficult 
things in the world to please everybody, but after 
the experience of the past two seasons, few are likely 
to deny that these assertions have rather more 
foundation than the disappointed hopes of an aggrieved 
minority. Not all the blame, however, should be 
laid to the selectors themselves. It is to their credit 
that they make as much use as possible of their 
opportunities to study various players, travelling 
all over the country for the purpose, but it is no more 
feasible for four or five men to see all the most 
promising talent in the short time available than 
it is for a man to be in several places at the same 
time. The fault rather lies with the system at present 
pursued in giving trials to players who have caught 
the selectors’ eyes. As I anticipated in a previous 


article, the England v. the North match at Newcastle 
on December 2nd once again demonstrated the short- 


comings of such a trial as a test of comparative 
merit. The North certainly showed better form 
than they have done for the past two seasons, but 
on the other hand the England side was a mere 
skeleton of an international team, and the net 
result of the match was not nearly of as much value 
as a preliminary trial should and could be. It might 
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prove of much more interest and usefulness to 
replace the match by a genuine North v. South 
game—or as the North are still considered to be 
inferior in strength to the South, the Midlands might 
be combined with the North. There is a growing 
grievance in the Midlands that players from that 
part of the country are not given opportunities 
to show their capabilities equal to those at present 
accorded the North and the South. 

Whether or not sufficient encouragement generally 
is given to young players is rather an open question. 
It is no compliment to the progress of English 
Rugby, at any rate, that colonial players have this. 
season been bulking with exceptional prominence 
in the highest circles of the game. Of particular 
significance in this connection is the fact that no 
fewer than six players from overseas—three from 
Australia, two from South Africa, and one from 
New Zealand—-were among the team selected to 
represent Oxford against Cambridge, and no one can 
say with conviction that their places would have 
been better filled by home players. Then there 
is the redoubtable South African contingent who 
normally form the backbone of the Guy’s Hospital 
team. At full strength the side is able to produce 
a complete back division of players from South 
Africa, and it must have been patent to anyone 
who has seen them in action together that they 
could give points to most other sides in nearly 
every move of the game. They may not always 
hold their passes, but they have reduced passing 
to an art, and their resourcefulness, enterprise 
and skill in exploiting surprise moves, both individual 
and combinative, often throw an unpleasing beam 
of limelight on the stereotyped methods of their 
opponents. Merely to watch the team in action 
ought to constitute a valuable lesson to many of 
to-day’s young players, and in any case it seems. 
time they set about the task of improving their play 
with more of serious etfort than is at present manifest 
among them. If this were done we should, it is 
almost certain, hear considerably less about the 
faults and shortcomings of referees and the pre- 
valence of ‘‘ too much whistle,” for referees would then 
have less occasion to interrupt games and everyone 
would be more satisfied. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON GROUSE BUTTS 


By 


ERIC PARKER 


BUTT made 
of boulders, 
among boul- 

ders, with boulders in 
front of itand boulders 
behind—that is 
another butt which, 
although it is very 
like others the 
same moor, keeps ils 
separate niche of 
memory 


because * of 
two sights that went 
with it: one, a loch 
half in shadow and 
half in sunlight, the 
southern end a golden 
glitter and the 
northern a dark mirror 
spangled with the 
circles of rising trout ; 
the other, coveys of 
grouse crossing the 


glen from the top of 

one hill to the top ef another. 
off high ground into empty sky 
a point far away and as high as the ground they 


Grouse sweeping 
and making for 


‘ame from carry wilh them, for me, an extra- 
ordinary sense of purpose and power. They must 
know what they mean to do, and they must have a 
leader. 

I remember that butt, too, for the quick way 
the coveys swung round the top boulders and came 
curving on, keeping the contours of the hill. 1 
suppose that in most drives the butt which has 
the biggest pick-up is one to which most birds 
come in the same way, al the same angle and the 
same pace, to be taken at the same place by the 
gun. Here they were all swinging in from right 
lo left. Two other butts are in my mind with 
recollections of birds swinging round the shoulders 
of rocks in this way, but they are distinct because 
wilh these two the birds swung in both ways, 
from right to left and left to right. In each case 
the butt stood at a distance from a big hump of 
rock topped with heather, almost a hill in itself, 
and in each case it was the most killing butt in 
the line. Coveys and single birds swung one after 
another into the same space opposite the butt, 
first from one side and then from the other. But 
the second of these two butts has a_ separate 
individuality for another reason. The rock, or 
hillock, in front of it is in reality a big lump 
in an uneven stretch of ground, full of gullies and 
hollows, and the butt is built into the side of 
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another hillock, with 
a gully running at ils 
foot. So that you 
ascend as it were to a 
sort of balcony and 
look out over miles of 
heather to the right 
of the hillock in front 
of you, and when 
the coveys begin to 
arrive they are sud- 
denly and silently in 
the air on one or both 
sides of the hillock. 
Some coveys, indeed, 
settle on the other 
side and come running 
lo the edge of the 
heather and peer over 

at you; these, of 
— — back. But the whole 
place has somehow a 
curiously stagey 
almosphere about il; when the grouse fall into the 
gully vou feel as if you were in the front row of 
the dress circle and had dropped them into the pit. 
One capilal purpose the gully fulfils: it makes 
the pick-up simple. And the pick-up, I always 
think, is the one drawback to grouse driving: the 
single fly in the ointment, and still able to sting. 
Ilow quickly we may judge our neighbours after 
a grouse drive, and how certainly we must be 
judged ourselves! The man who hurries oul, and 
sends his loader out, the moment the drive is over, 
to collect’ all the birds which he knows he has 
down, and some of those which he thinks he may 
have down and which are so easily mistaken for 
someone else’s— do we not all know, have we not 
all suffered from him? The man who, having 
originally said that he wanted ten, say, and on 
being confronted with additions, apparently un- 
claimed by his neighbour, alters his number to 
eleven or twelve; the man who always asks for 
a dog to look for birds that have fallen dead in 
the blue distance behind the butts—-do we not 
often meet both of these? And do we not all of 
us bless the tolerant, the quiet, il may be the 
obese, who having shot their birds allow keepers 
and dogs to pick them, or wander  genially 
themselves, asking whether this or that bird is 
theirs or yours? Gladly do we present birds to 
such amiable companions; gladly, enviously do 
we regard them when neighbours remove their 
rightful properly and their only comment on the 
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theft is: “My dear fellow, what the devil does 
il matter ? 

Of course, one of the difficulties of the pick-up 
is lo remember where your birds have fallen. You 
may know for certain how many you have down, 
but it is a different matter to be sure where they 
are. There are cards, I know, recommended by 
authorities whom we should respect ; cards marked 
in squares, with the butt in the middle, on which 
you or your loader, or both, are supposed to jot 
down each bird as it falls; but I have never 
succeeded myself with these devices. And, indeed, 
when birds are coming really fast it is difficult 
to understand how anyone can use a pencil and 
paper and keep his eyes where they should be, 
or how, even, he can put down his gun. As for 
vour loader, he is much too fully occupied. What 
he can do is to mark a bird now and then which 
has gone down behind the butt, when you have 
had to take your eyes off it for others coming 
forward; and if he can mark it by some rock or 
tree, or lump in the heather, so much the better. 
That is why it is an advantage, sometimes, to have 
uneven ground round the butt. The ideal ground 
for picking up is, no doubt, short heather in front 
and behind the line, but sometimes a hollow, 
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birds the moment you see them? or a_ butt 
which is something between these two extremes ? 
Here, of course, we come to a question of individual 
tastes. Some men shoot best when they have 
plenty of time, others when they are compelled to 
“snap.” For myself I have no doubts; there is a 
particular distance between the skyline and the butt 
which seems to me ideal. There is a great pleasure, 
I own, in watching the whole of a drive develop 
before your eyes, to see the beaters and flankers 
take up their places, and then the line of flags 
flickering over the hill, appearing and disappearing 
in folds of the ground ; to catch sight now and then 
of flags wildly waving, as coveys get up before 
the line ; and then to watch the black dots of the 
oncoming coveys swing forward, swerving, crossing 
one another, until they grow one by one into big, 
rushing birds at which you must shoot, having 
watched them on the wing for, perhaps, the best 
part of a mile. There is a great fascination in that. 
On the other hand, I think that to see a covey 
or a bird for a very long time before you have to 
fire has a tendency to make one slow, and I believe 
that is particularly the case when one can see thal, 
as musl often happen, there is no other covey near 


or a gully, or a patch of rushes or long 
heather, helps the eye and the mind. “So 
many in front and so many behind ” is as far 
as we often get in counting; but when we can 
say to ourselves, “Three in the gully, two 
behind the white stone, one in that black 
piece of heather,” and so on, we have some- 
thing better to assist us, and we can tell 
where we still have a bird missing. One of 
the difficullies of any pick-up is, of course, 
the mere accident. A dog, a keeper, a boy 
may pick up a bird without your seeing it; 
or your loader may tell you he has picked a 
particular bird and you may discover that 
he has not. I believe it was at the last drive 
I was at a few weeks ago that I asked about 
a bird which I thought had not been picked, 
and was assured that it had. Just then a 
boy, standing where I thought the _ bird 
should be, called out, “No, here is your 
bird,” and held up a_ grouse, only to add: 
“No, it isn’t, it’s been dead a long time.” 
And he threw it down—-on my bird, which 
was lying in the heather at his feet. So that 
in that single spot, in two consecutive drives 

for the ground had been driven a week 
hefore—two birds had been left after the 
pick-up was over, and the second was only 
accidentally discovered by the accident of 
picking up the first. 

And what is the ideal butt, ideally 
placed ? Should it be a butt with a view far 
and wide, so that you can see the birds get 
up a long way off and watch them coming 
towards you? or a butt close under the 
skyline, so that you must snap at the 
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it. Is it better, then, to be so placed that one can 
see nothing of the drive or the coveys until the 
moment when one has to shoot? That, I think, 
is going to the other extreme and spoils many 
chances. Personally, I hate being able to see 
nothing at all but a small expanse, like a blind wall, 
of heather or rock, and I believe that the tension 
of having to wait, it may be half an hour or more, 
staring at sky and heather with one’s gun _per- 
petually ready is tiring and makes for bad shooting. 
Best of all, I think, is a position which gives one 
lime, but not too much time, for shooting, and 
enables one at the same time to tell pretty well 
what is happening in the drive. Such a position 
you may sometimes get half-way up the flank of 
a hill, when the hill curves away from you, perhaps 
fifty yards away, so that when you first see a bird 
he is about that distance off, and when you can 
look down half left or half right as the case may 
be, and see how the birds are coming to the other 
guns. A covey fleeing by out of the reach of the 
gun on the flank may very likely give you that 
warning of the beginning of the drive which is so 
valuable, and which, if you had not been able to 
look about you, you would not have got. And I 
like a distance of fifty vards or so in front of the 
butt, because, although you are not hurried and 
can choose your birds, you have to throw up your 
gun and shoot at once; also, you do not know 


whether or not there are other birds coming and so you 
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are not tempted to take time over your first birds. Yet 
you are still able to know, as the birds pass your bult, 
whether there are others coming in front or whether 
you can turn round and take a bird behind you. 
This, then, I believe is the ideally placed butt, 
and naturally you cannot always, or indeed often, 
get it. When there are nine or ten butts in a line 
they cannot all be pleasantly placed, some must 
be better than others. And that may remind you, 
as it does me, of butts which were not butts— 
mere hiding-places behind a wall, a stone, a whin, 
chosen for an impromptu drive, perhaps, arranged 
at an hour’s notice with the keeper, when the river 
was in flood, possibly, or too low for fish to run 
up. Such memories, rare or frequent, become the 
more distinctly framed for their very unexpected- 
ness, for the accident which produced them. I 
remember few grouse more vividly than two that 
belong to a day which was set apart for fishing, 
but which was changed to a day of partridges and 
pheasants, with a strip of moor to be driven on 
the chance of a covey. There was a covey of nine 


there, and they swung half a mile down wind 


over a wall, exactly right for one of the two guns 
behind it. One of the covey bowled over and over 
the short heather and hit the wall, and the other 
tumbled thirty yards behind the wall in oat stubble 
—the best of luck with the unlikeliest of chances, 
and, remembered as gratefully as the most carefully 
built of butts, a plain farm wall. 


BIRDS ON 
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MOOSE COUNTRY, FRASER RIVER, B.C. 


HAVE a friend, 
self-buried the 
hinterlands of British 
Columbia, one known as 
Slim Baker, the trapper, 
and I have just come 
back from spending a year 
with him. It is not a 
difficult matter to lose 
oneself in that vast upper 
country of Central British 
Columbia protected from civilisation by ramparts of 
mountains, unknown, unnamed, unexplored, and 
rivers and lakes whose existence is just guessed at. 
Slin takes no interest in the affairs of the outside 
world except in a big, wide way; his life is utterly 
bound up in the primitive doings of Mother Earth. 
He has pre-empted a quarter-section downin a valley 
which he ranches during the summer in a casual kind 
of way, producing more than enough hay to pay his 
year’s expenses. But the winter he spends on his 
trap line among the mountains at the other end of 
the lake, where he has built himself three log-cabins 
a dozen miles apart. To say he lives a “ retired 
life’ is far from the mark; he sees not more than a 
dozen people to speak to in the course of the year, 
and it would not be difficult to count the words he 
speaks to those on one’s ten fingers. No one ever 
comes to see him except ‘“‘ Johnny the Baptist,” an 
Indian from the Rancheree ten miles away, who sells 
him a litter of pigs in the spring, which Slim sells 
again large and heavy in the fall, or Spunkie, the 
ten-year-old son of a family of Swedes who have 
taken up a pre-emption five miles away and from 


The Happy Hunting 


Grounds of 


British Columbia 


By H. GLYNN-WARD 


whom Slim hires 
every summer. 

When came my 
intention was to stay just 
a week or so to say 
“Howdy ”’ and chew the 
rag a bit, but the weeks 
drew out and. Slim 
laughed at ‘‘ Good-bye.” 
Also the scent of the 
cottonwood buds and the 
sparkling sunny mornings got into my blood while 
spring lengthened out into summer. Then I felt I 
couldn't go and leave Slim to harvest his second crop 
of hay alone, and I stayed on till summer melted 
into fall, and yet I could not drag myself away. 
Following the instructions in his letter I came 
straight to Vancouver, embarked in a coastwise boat 
for Squamish, that funny little village which is the 
terminus for the new Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
and took the train up that soul-filling, scarifying 
piece of engineering away North as far as—but that 
would be giving the secret away, and I have no 
intention of telling others of the locality of Slim’s 
happy hunting-grounds, although I believe there is 
room for a whole regiment of trappers to lose 
themselves for ever in that country. 

It was after midnight when I got off the train at 
what they call a station on the P.G.E., i.e., a platform 
a dozen yards square, a section-foreman’s house, and 
no other human habitation for Lord-knows-how- 
many miles around. Slim was there to meet me, 
with a couple of cayuses; said he’d been waiting 
there for five hours. The section man put us up a 
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cup of tea and some grub before we set off on our 
thirty-mile ride, and we were glad enough of it, for 
although mid-May, it was a frosty night and very 
cold, and I hadn’t realised till then that we were 
2,700 ft. above sea level. Our trail led through fairly 
open, reling country, thickly timbered in parts with 
fir and pine, cottonwood and poplar, with little or no 
undergrowth, very different from the dense, giant 
growth down at the coast. 

Once our horses’ ears went forward and they threw 
up their heads uneasily, a little grey form slipped 
across the trail in the patchy shadows ahead. 
“Coyote! remarked Slim, and a few minutes after 
that we heard them howling behind over a new kill. 
There are plenty of coyotes here, but not many 
timber-wolves, as the mule-deer are getting scarce ; 
in other parts of British Columbia where the deer are 
more plentiful, you find both the black and the grey 
timber-wolf. Slim says there are a couple in a valley 
north-east of the lake, as he saw theirtracks last winter. 


A BLACK BEAR’S BABY 


Dawn was breaking as we rode through a stretch 
of larch and jack-pine, dark as ink, which made it 
seem all the lighter when at last we came out of it 
to find ourselves on a bluff looking over a magnificent 
vista of rolling country. Directly beneath us lay a 
valley with a thin white creek threading through 
meadow-land and thicket. We stopped with one 
accord and stood drinking in the beauty of it all. 
Look!’ Slim exclaimed suddenly, leaning forward 
and pointing to a certain spot in the valley below. 
There, moving about in a leisurely way among Slim’s 
pet patch of alfalfa, were two great dark shapes. 
My first impression of them in that dim light was 
of ‘‘ cart-horses on stilts.” 

** Moose /’’ whispered Slim. Greatly excited, we 
rode down as silently as possible to the lower levels. 
We were actually within 200 yards of them when one 
threw up his great heavy head, we could plainly see 
the ‘ bell’’ hanging from his neck, and in a trice 
they were off trotting at the speed of an express train 
for the nearest timber. 

“‘Keenest scented things living bar a Canada 
goose,”’ explained Slim. ‘“. . . No, good as moose- 
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steak would have tasted to me I’d have let them go. 
The herd ranges ’way over on the other side o’ those 
hills. Both bulls these ; cast their horns four months 
ago and the new ones are only half grown. You 
should see the head I got two summers back, 54 ft. 
across between the points and 66 in. long, enormous 
webbed things ! ”’ 

Slim had built himself the cosiest little log cabin, 
rat-proof and frost-proof, after the Yukon pattern ; 
the inside walls were whitewashed and the floor was 
partly covered by pelts, a couple of thick black bear 
and one great hide which I could not identify, dark 
grey and smooth, yet thick enough to bury one’s 
hands in. It was a caribou hide! 

Very soon a fire was blazing away in the stove and 
the fragrant scent of steaming coffee filled the cabin. 
Trout from the creek fried in butter, hot biscuits 
(at which Slim is an adept) and honey from his own 
bees—breakfast, with the risen sun pouring in at the 
open door, the distant tinkle of a cow-bell, the song 
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of birds and the bubbling clatter of the creek below ! 
During that first week I was initiated into some of 
the mysteries of milking, ploughing and seeding, of 
snaring and skinning jack-rabbits, of the best pools 
for trout and the best spots to lie in wait for wild- 
duck in the marshes. At the end of a month I found 
I was so busy with the real things of life that I had 
hardly time to remember the artificial ones, banks 
and libraries, clubs, directors’ meetings, newspapers, 
restaurants and such-like. vj 

We had a visit from Johnny the Baptist, the Indian, 
in June. He stalked into the cabin while we were 
breakfasting one morning and, without a look or a 
word in our direction, he went straight to where my 
brand-new Winchester 32 special was hanging on the 
wall and began to examine it. He made a flaming 
bit of colour in his orange-yellow schappes with a 
magenta silk handkerchief knotted round his neck 
and a battered Stetson on his head. 

In his own good time he turned to Slim and began 
to talk, taking no notice whatever of me. 

*“Hiyu skookum* grizzly down again! Him 


*“Hiyu skookum’’= great big. 
c 
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killum calf belong Jo Josef two sleeps back ! 
you catchum ? ” 

They exchanged more talk, half pidgin-English, 
half Chinook, which I found it difficult to follow, 
but the gist of it was this: A certain mighty grizzly 
of a size and weight before undreamt of moved and 
had his being among the hills above the rancheree 
where the Indians lived. 
Every spring he was wont 
to come down and make 
a trip from one end of the 
valley to the other, taking 
toll as he passed of beasts 
belonging to the Indians. 
None had ever seen him 
except once at dusk, but 
most had seen his giant 
spoor and from the depth 
of it vowed that his weight 
must be such ** you could 
follow him over rock.” 

Now no Indian will kill 
or even follow a grizzly 
for therein is wrapt the 
spirit of departed chiefs, 
and woe betide the luckless 
one who lets this spirit 
free to eat him alive. 

So Slim promised to 
keep his weather-evye 
skinned, and Johnny the 
Baptist unhitched _ his 
cayuse and rode away in 
peace. 

The black bears’ had 
been down a month already 
from the higher levels where they had denned 
up, but the grizzly is the slowest of all the bears to 
wake, and stays up on the mountain ledges blinking 
sleepily at the sun until the last week in May or the 
first in June, when all the other bears, black and brown, 
are down in the valleys digging up succulent skunk- 
cabbage roots. 

Several days afterwards we strolled down to the 
creek in the cool of the evening, pleasantly weary 


Maybe 
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after a hard day’s work in the fields, with intent to 
catch some trout for breakfast. 

Hardly had we reached the water when a fearful 
whilf of tainted flesh came wafting on the air to our 
noses, and we both looked up in digust. 

‘Something dead hereabouts,” said Slim. Say, 
look at those flies! That’s where it is. Let’s go 
over and see what’s there! ”’ 

We walked up stream 
and crossed over on some 
boulders, making our way 
through the rank grass and 
willows to the spot where 
millions of flies buzzed. A 
black bear lay there 
stretched full length on the 
ground, slit open from end 
to end, with its innards pro- 
truding in horrible fashion. 

Johnny’sskookum 
grizzly can’t be far off! 
This is his doing. Blackie 
must have shown fight, 
silly fool! Yesterday’s 
kill, too. Shall we track 
him down now? Are you 
game? He'll have slept 
since this and just 
waking up againnow. The 
light’s going, but I'll wager 
we'll get a shot at him 
before dark!” 

We ran back to the house 
for guns and then set off 
down stream, following the 
big bear’s tracks, each 
one as big as a meat dish, and far above our heads the 
young branches were broken where he had snapped 
them off to get at the young leaves. We had not far 
to go. We sighted him at much the same moment 
that he did us; he was making his way back towards 
his kill, a mountainous dark-brown form towering, 
even on all-fours, above the scrub willows and poplars 
round him, about fifty yards away. He looked, to 
my astonished and unaccustomed gaze, in that half 


FOUR GRIZZLIES AT 


ONE GO 
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light, as big as a prize Clydesdale stallion, and, truth 
to tell, he was heavier in weight, not far short in 
height and just as long. 

“Gosh, Tom! Ain’t he a dandy?” Slim mur- 
mured, lowering his gun again. ‘‘ I’ve a notion to 
let him go, after all!” 

But a sudden movement on my part, backward if 
you must know—please to remember that I was not 
yet on speaking terms with grizzlies—made him rear 
on the instant and, with a roaring ‘‘ whoof!”’ he 
charged, and Slim fired simultaneously—or we should 
not be here to tell the tale. 

It took two shots to kill him, and even then he 
kicked so ferociously in his death-struggles that we 
dared not go within yards of him for some time. 
His pelt was in magnificent condition, a real dark- 
brown silver-tip, and so large that we had to make a 
special frame to stretch it upon, as none that we had 
used for previous bear-skins were big enough. 

Bear-steak made a welcome change in our diet, 
though it was in this case a bit strong and coarse. 
In some mysterious way the Indians got wind of our 
capture, and I believe they held a special jamboree 
in honour of the event. 

And so the summer wore itself away all too quickly ; 
the day came when all the hay and the grain were 
garnered and sold, and Slim and I sat in our unwonted 
leisure and looked at each other. It was then he 
began to talk of preparations for his trap-line and 
made a list of such stores as would be needed for two 
cluring the winter. 

In early September we made our first trip thither 
with cayuses laden with packs, twelve miles down to 
the Lake, seventeen miles along its banks, picking 
our way amongst boulders and scrub where there 
was no trail at all. We camped half way and supped 
deliciously off a Canada goose which we _ skinned 
I had the luck to 


and roasted over our camp-fire ; 
shoot it that afternoon. 

But the night was cold and broken by the wild cries 
of the loon a-calling to each other across the water, 
and there was more than a tang of frost in the 
morning air, so we were glad to be on the move again. 

After leaving the lake we made north-east up into 


mountain meadows and valleys of whose existence 
scarcely any but Slim knew, on and still upwards, 
until we came at last to the first of the little log-cabins 
on his trap-line. It was snug and cosy, and dry as a 
bone, full of various traps, a pair of snow-shoes 
hanging on the wall, stores from last year exactly as 
he had left them six months before. 

From the door was a wild and wondrous view of 
valleys and plateaux stretching up to tier upon tier 
of snow-capped peaks. 

“The Selkirks!’’ Slim announced. Now, keep 
vour eye on that spot above where the timber- 
line thins and below the snowline! See anything 
moving ? ”’ 
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In that clear air each crevice and cranny stood out 
distinctly even at that distance, and after a time 
I made out certain yellowy-white spots moving about. 

“Goat—mountain goat!” said Slim. was 
back of that mountain last fall, and came on a big 
flock of them grazing on a slope. I counted fifty- 
three altogether! ”’ 

We made a trip up to the two other cabins, each 
fourteen miles apart, and left some stores in each ; 
in one we found that bushrats had broken in and 
wrought havoc, so we had to repair it, but as a rule 
Slim’s cabins were rat-proof and mouse-proof. 

On our return home it was decided that I should 
journey to Lillooet in order to buy certain supplies 
that were unobtainable locally ; Slim hated strangers, 
and I was glad of the chance to see this famous centre 
of big-game hunting-de-luxe. 

Lillooet itself consists of one street three blocks 
long, wherein the children of the all-too-numerous 
Chinese residents play hop-skip with the Indian 
papooses, bronchos wait patiently with heads hung 
down for their masters, who stand lolling against the 
doorways in buckskin waistcoat and _ sheepskin 
schappes, passing the time of day. 

The glory of Lillooet as the starting-off point for 
the whole of the interior of Central and Northern 
B.C. departed half a century ago with the last of the 
Cariboo gold-rushes, and after that it went to sleep, 
never to wake again. 

It looks a lost, rather pathetic little attempt at 
civilisation in an immensity of wild, light-brown sage- 
brush country of vast hills and gulches, with the 
muddy river Fraser gleaming in the distance and over 
it the P.G.E. Rly. bridge. Every here and there is 
a patch of verdant green showing an irrigated farm, 
and on every hand the sky is broken up by peaks 
topped with eternal snows. 

Three miles out of Lillooet, down at Seton Lake, 
there is a small and exclusive hunting-lodge where 
shooting-parties stay before they make off into the 
mountains. And they stay just a day or two more 
than they need always, vainly endeavouring to break 
away from the insidious comfort of a place where 
there are plenty of hot baths and you have real 
cream with your porridge and real honey with your 
hotcakes. 

You can snuggle down with a book in an easy chair 
by the great stove in the hall or listen to a couple of 
hunters ‘‘ swapping lies,” and as like as not Mrs. Craig 
hurries in from the kitchen to see what she can do to 
make you feel still more at home. 

There were a couple of millionaires from New York 
roughing-it-in-luxury at Craig’s Lodge the same time 
as I was, and one day they started off on a big-horn* 
hunt under the care of Billy Manson, a half-breed, 
whose fame as a guide had reached even me. They 
had a dozen pack-horses laden to the last straw 


* © Big-horn’’= British Columbia mountain sheep. 
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with supplies for a fortnight’s trip (four, mark you) 
including, they informed me gratuitously, a moving- 
picture apparatus, 5 Ibs. of chocolates, 5 Ibs. of other 
candies, three changes of raiment, seven pairs of boots 
and shoes, a supply of novels and magazines, and 
plenty of tinned asparagus. 

I suggested the addition of a wireless apparatus and 
a Victrola, but here the guides hurriedly made a move. 
The elder man shook hands 
with me solemnly, and told 
me that he had made his 
will and left instructions 
for his ticket home to be 
refunded, etc., etc. 

Hardly were they out of 
sight when they came 
running back to fetch their 
guns and ammunition, 
which in the stress of 
remembering more import- 
ant things they had for- 
gotten. 

I carried away pleasant 
memories of these—as Slim 
calls them — ‘‘ Spoon-fed 
hunters,” and hope they 
took back plenty of tales 
of derring-do and _hair- 
breadth escapes to tell to 
their club-mates in New 
York. 

In late October we said 
good-bye to Slim’s ranch- 
home and made our way 
laden with packs to his 
trap-.ine beyond the Lake. 
Some days after we had 
settled in, he took me out, 
promising to show me a 
sight that I had never seen 
before and will probably 
never see again—the 
annual migration of the 
caribou from their summer 
ranges on the higher levels 
above the timber-line to 
the low levels of the valleys 
for the winter. 

They band together in 
great herds before’ they 
migrate, and follow much 
the same route every spring 
and fall year after year. 

We came at last to a 
point wherefrom we looked down into a pass which 
had in bygone ages been a river-bed, but was now 
strewn with loose boulders covered partly with a 
flurry of first snow that was all over the land. It 
was still as death, and not a sign of any living 
thing. 

‘They pass this way every year at the same time 
to within a few days,” said Slim; ‘‘ we'll wait for 
them.” 

So we camped on the spot for two nights, and at 
noon of the third day we saw far off at the head of 
the pass several dark-coated forms moving down 
towards us. 

““Here they come!” exclaimed Slim. “ Let’s 
climb down lower ; they won’t take any notice of us 
now even if they do wind us; they never do when 
they’re migrating.” 

We climbed down and hid behind a boulder just 
as the first of them passed us about 100 yards below, 
a great bull with his head up sniffing the wind, his 
coat like moleskin, and magnificent antlers. 
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He was trotting along as though eager to get the 
journey over, and behind him came several others, 
smaller but all antlered, and then I remembered what 
Slim had told me—that caribou are peculiar in that 
the females have antlers as well as the males. 

Close on their heels came a dozen more, and then 
more still, and presently the world about us was full 
of the noise of trampling hoofs, of coughs and grunts 
and the occasional bellow- 
ing of the bulls as they 
shoved their way forward 
amongst their fellows. 

Thicker and thicker they 
came until the whole pass 
was a mass of moving mole- 
grey forms from which a 
forest of branched antlers 
sprouted, clashing and 
clicking together as_ they 
pressed onward. 

Every now and_ then 
some stragglers would 
step aside to nibble grass 
and reeds until the rush of 
others coming on behind 
them would carry them 
forward willy-nilly. 

For two hours and a half 
we watched them pass us. 
I know Slim counted three 
hundred, and then gave it 
up. It was dusk before 
the rear-guard were out 
of sight, and it was only 
then that I questioned why 
neither of us had fired a 
shot. 

But Slim was a keeper 
of the law, and the season 
for caribou was not. 

In the following month 
we bagged a fine bull in 
the valley, whose hide 1t 
have to this day, but 
unfortunately we left the 
head with its antlers out- 
side the cabin for the night, 
and that devilof the woods, 
the wolverine, stole them 
away and buried them out 
of sheer “miching 
mallecho.” 

However, we lived on 
caribou steak, both fresh 
and smoked, for many a day, and the rest of the meat 
provided bait for our traps for some time to come. 

By the time winter had set in good and hard I was 
fairly expert on snow-shoes and got about from trap 
to trap almost as swiftly as Slim himself, and cer- 
tainly with as keen an interest. 

But we did not always hunt in couples ; often we 


took different routes, and it fell to the one who 


reached home first to prepare the meal for the later 
comer. 

I don’t know which I look back upon with the 
greatest pleasure: the nights on which I returned 
first to light up the stove and mix hot biscuits or 
flapjacks by a roaring fire, to fry bacon and cook 
perhaps a grouse or a ptarmigan—any game I had had 
the luck to get—and then to hear Slim’s cheery cry 
“* Ahoy there! ”’ in the distance ; to open the door on 
a dark-blue sky, star-spangled with the stark tops of 
ragged firs standing out black against it and a white 
ground adazzle with crystal sparks; the swish of 
Slim’s snow-shoes coming nearer and nearer and the 
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draught of clear cold 40-degrees-below air as he came 
in ruddy and chill, banged the door to ‘and threw 
his burden of pelts in the corner ; then the tale of the 
day’s doings while we satisfied ravenous appetites— 
pipes—and sleep till the morrow’s sun woke us up 
again. 

Or did I love best those nights which found me late 
on the trail, dog-tired but buoyed up with the pleasure 
of a lucky catch—a wolverine, a lynx, perhaps a 
weasel (ermine) and a marten or two. On and on, 
swishing through the spaces of a white, moonlit 
world, so still and silent that I seemed to be the only 
thing alive in it—moving so fast that the keen air cut 
my face like a knife, my moustache a solid mass of ice 
and my eyelashes frozen together. 

Then at last that little weleome square of yellow 
light in the distance shining out upon the snow. I 
would shout at the top of my voice, and the door 
would open and a waft of fragrant coffee and sizzling 
bacon would reach me—Slim, warmth, a meal, and— 
bed! 

How we would laugh over the spurious values 
civilisation set on our pelts! Musk-rat for instance, 
one of the easiest to catch (Slim caught over 100 last 
season), is almost invariably dyed, although left alone 
it is‘a very beautiful fur, and dignified by names such 
as ‘‘ musquash ” or ‘‘ Hudson’s seal ’’ when it selis for 
quite a lot. 

All our wolverine pelts were sent to the Yukon, as 
it is the only fur that doesn’t mat in those frosts. 
Fisher, fox, marten and weasel were always good 
catches, but coyote we reckoned as hardly worth carry- 
ing until we remembered the nose-in-the-air pride 
with which otherwise well-dressed women walk the 
streets when they have a coyote-skin to fling about 
their shoulders. 

-> But there are also memories that make me shiver 
still. At times we had to sleep in the open, some- 
times by accident, sometimes by intent. We used to 
make a fire, and beside it a bed of spruce branches on 
the snow, and sleep as warm as in a central-heated 
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hotel. I remember once waking to find myself 
covered with two feet of snow and the smouldering 
ashes of my tire in a hole eight feet below me having 
melted its way through to the ground in the night. 

And I remember that afternoon when a timber 
wolf followed me and howled for others of the pack at 
dusk; and all night long five of the brutes sat 
watching me and my fire, knowing somehow that I 
was mighty short of shells and waiting till my eyes 
closed trom sheer inability to keep them open... 
nearer and nearer they came with every hour, licking 
their chops and sometimes letting out that blood- 
curdling howl of theirs—until dawn, when they gave 
it up and slunk away. 

And I remember how I once found Slim lying un- 
conscious on the trail with both his feet frozen, and 
how I half dragged, half carried him three miles back 
to the cabin and rubbed his feet with bear’s grease 
until the circulation came. 

In the fulness of time the breezes began to lose 
their sting, and there was no more need to put canned 
milk in our tea by the lump ; the chipmunks came out 
and chattered to us as we passed, and the slopes of the 
valleys began to look mangy with big bare patches of 
tufted brown grass where the snow had melted. 

One by one we shut the doors of all the little cabins 
on the “ trap-line ’’ and packed the last of our loads 
of pelts home. 

There came a day when the calls of the outside 
world grew so insistent that I could ignore them no 
longer, and with a sinking heart I packed my grips and 
turned my face to the trail that led to the railway. 

We spoke scarcely at all on that long ride, remem- 
bering the joy of that other ride a year ago ; even now 
the scent of cottonwood buds brings back all those 
o‘ her bush scents to me as I drank them in for the last 
time that night. 

I still see Slim, as I saw him last from the steps 
of the receding train, sitting erect as a statue on his 
‘ayuse, his face hard set and drawn with the pain of 
parting, his arm held high in token of farewell. 
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HOME FROM THE HILL 


ADVANCED AUCTION BRIDGE. 
By Bascule.” 
New Edition. 
Longmans (7/6 net). 


HE publication of a new edition of ‘* Bascule’s”’ canons 
and illustrations of Auction Bridge is, if not a great, 
an interesting event, for Bascule,’’ who is the 

Bridge Editor of The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, is one of the best two writers of the game, and in 
the opinion of some critics is the clearest and soundest. 
The new edition is called for because Auction Bridge has 
advanced over the bodies of several heresies and of at least 
one pretender, namely, Contract Bridge, which ‘‘ Bascule ” 
admits that he once mistakenly believed would threaten 
the throne. The “ illustrative hands ’’ are as good as ever, 
and are extremely valuable to the first-class bridge player. 
But to the weak player they may sometimes prove booby 
traps, especially if the limited number of occasions when, 
for example, it is advisable to lead from a doubleton are 
not rightly apprehended. 


BILLIARDS FOR AMATEURS. 
By Sidney H. Fry. 
(With a Foreword by Bernard Darwin.) 
Hodder & Stoughton (20/- net). 


R. SIDNEY FRY is the most important constituent 
M of this book of advice on billiards to amateurs, though 
he has secured contributions toit from Tom Newman, 
Willie Smith, Melbourne Inman, Claude Falkiner, W. J. 
Peall and Tom Reece; but his introducer, Mr. Bernard 
Darwin, must be listened to, because he furnishes some of 
the reasons why Mr. Fry is so competent to give advice. 
The chief reason is that Mr. Fry is one of those clear-sighted 
persons who, though never talking about their game, have 
the soundest views as to how and why they play it. ‘* There 
is one quality that he possesses,’ remaris Mr. Darwin, 
“which I want to describe, but I find it hard to put aptly 
into words. Mr. Fry is an extraordinarily honest critic 
both of his own play and other people’s. He can and will 
say exactly what he means. I have asked him sometimes 
how he plays with such and such a player. He will answer, 
‘He is better than I am,’ or ‘I can beat him,’ or perhaps 
* He is a better player, but I can beat him because I have 
the better temperament.’ To be able to say such things 
quite sincerely is not given to everyone. Many of us, if 
we have got to play a match against someone whom we 
believe our inferior, would never dare to say that we should 
beat him. It is not modesty that prevents us, but rather 
vanity, a horrid fear that we shall look foolish if we lose. 
To be free from such self-consciousness is, I believe, the 
mark of the great match-fighter. I have noticed a similar 
honesty in two other famous players of games, Mr. F. S. 
Jackson and the late Mr. H. L. Doherty. If you asked them 
they would tell you what they really thought, and there 
have never been two finer players at a pinch.’ We call 
attention to the clause—‘ if you asked them ’’—and we may 
add that in this book on billiards Mr. Fry for the first time 
offers advice without being asked for it, unless we presume 
that everybody has been tacitly or openly asking him for 
such a book fer a long time. For the first time, also, he says 
something about himself; but he is so modest that his words 
must be supplemented with others that Mr. Bernard Darwin 
quotes (from Hazlitt) concerning John Cavanagh, the fives 
player: ‘‘ His style of play was as remarkable as his power 
of execution. He had no affectation, no trifling. He did 
not throw away the game to show off an attitude or try 
an experiment. He was a fine, sensible, manly player who 
did what he could.” 

We have dwelt on the personality of Mr. Fry rather than 
on his counsel, because that being thorough, sound and 
exhaustive can be judged best by those who read it. He 
deals successively with Cue Action and Delivery; Stance 
and the Bridge; Position of the Arms—How to hold the 


Cue; the Half Ball Shot; the Screw Shot; Side; Run- 
through Cannons and Losers; Positional Play; and ends 
with two breaks of 106 and 81, illustrated shot by shot 
with full-page diagrams. The professionals who have been 
named supplement his chapters by shorter ones on depart- 
ments of the game, such as nursery cannons and top-of- 
the-table play, with which their own game is identified. 
All these are text-book instructions for the expert, the 
inexpert and the player who is midway between. In one 
sense the amateur is always a midway-between man, because 
he never can aspire to match himself against the professional. 
On this disparity Mr. Fry has a few words which sum up all 
that there is to say: ‘‘ At billiards there has never yet 
lived an amateur to whom the leading professionals could 
not concede half the game. Not long ago I received 5,000 
points start in a match of 10,000 up with Tom Reece, and. 
after having been caught and passed 330 from home, | 
managed to win a most exciting finish by 99. I may say 
that I have seldom played so consistently well in the whole 
course of my career, and my averages were well up to the 
best standard of amateur championship form. This game 
afforded an excellent illustration of what the real discrepancy 
at billiards is, and, incidentally, solved a much-debated 
problem.’’ The reasons for the discrepancy are clearly 
shown; they are that, in the first place, the best amateurs 
are seldom playing anyone but their inferiors, whereas the 
professional is always being pitted in tight matches against 
his equals or superiors and so is keyed up ; and, in the second 
place, the professional billiard player is a specialist whose 
livelihood depends on his skill and who only on the rarest 
occasions mortgages that skill by trying any other game. 
The amateur pours scorn on “‘ specialised’ athletics, and 
from one point of view is right, but specialised athletics are 
the submarine menace which is taking such a toll of the 
championships which used to be the property of these islands. 

On one other topic of general interest Mr. Fry has some 
sound things to say. The spot-stroke was barred at billiards 
because it made the game too easy to the expert and toc 
monotonous to the spectator; one or two eccentricities in 
scoring were barred for similar reasons; and a rule about 
close-cannons was introduced to give variety to that game. 
But at the moment there is nothing to prevent a new player 
of the George Gray type from making the game look 
ridiculous by scoring his thousands with the losing hazard 
off the red. Mr. Fry warns us to make this difficult while 
there is yet time and before we lose our billiard champion- 
ships to some pertinacious Australian or American; and 
suggests as the sole expedient the reduction of the size of 
the D at the baulk end. The reduction would not, he 
thinks, affect the hundred-upper to the same extent that 
it would affect the professional; and a day might come 
when the 200 break would be considered exceptional even 
for the best professionals, while the club player would still 
be making his occasional twenties and thirties. 

The reduction of the D should at present be no greater 
than that of two inches at either end. This handicap to 
the professional might also, in the interests of the all-round- 
the-table game, be reinforced by limiting the number of 
consecutive nursery cannons to twenty-five. As the game 
at present stands all kinds of shots from baulk are too richly 
rewarded, espeeially in comparison with winning hazards. 
Mr. Fry believes that the professionals would benefit 
financially if the game were made harder for them. 


RECORD BAGS AND SHOOTING RECORDS. 
By Hugh S. Gladstone. 
Witherby (15/- net). 


HIS extremely useful collection of the largest bags 
of the various species of game birds and wild fowl 
in the British Isles, which has been compiled in many 

instances from sources hitherto inaccessible, is of value 
not merely to the sportsman, but contains so many curious 
facts as to be of great interest to the general reader. It 
furnishes authenticated particulars of record bags; of 
marksmanship; and contains chapters dealing with such 
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discussed or controversial topics as the speed of birds, the 
weight of game birds and wild fowl, and one tracing the 
evolution of the sporting gun, a chapter like all the rest 
amply documented. The lists of game killed, ranging 
through partridges, pheasants, hares, woodcock, rabbits to 
rhinoceros, are extremely full and detailed. Nothing appears 
to have been missed, in the records at any rate. The most 
curious is the record of game killed by Earl de Grey (now 
Marquis of Ripon) from 1867 to 1913, which is set out in 
tabular form. In summary, and excluding figures below 
10,000, this shows 79,320 grouse, 112,598 partridges, 222,976 
pheasants, 30,280 hares, 34,118 rabbits, 11,328 ‘‘ various,”’ 
and a total of 500,256. The ** various ’’ comprises 2 rhinoceros, 
11 tigers, 12 buffalo, 19 sambur, 97 pig. But the Marquis 
of Ripon, who has killed 50,000 head since 1913 and has 
given up killing a detailed bag, has never emulated the feat 
of Lord Alvanley. Lord Alvanley and Lord de Ros, being 


SHORTENING 
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out shooting together early in the last century, agreed that 
each should carry what the other shot. Lord Alvanley, 
being a practical humorist, shot a donkey. How Lord de 
Ros got out of his bargain is not recorded. Some curious 
notes are offered on the subject of Long Shots. Very long 
shots, say at 60 to 70 yards with a 12-bore, can be regarded 
only as flukes. Sir Ralph Payne Gallway’s experiments 
in the stationary perpendicular pheasants at 40, 50 and 
60 yards showed that at 40 yards the bird was “ killable ”’ ; 
the pellets at 50 yards caused only slight superficial wounds, 
few penetrating further than the skin and then only slightly 
bruising the flesh; while at 60 yards no pellets penetrated 
the skin. Perhaps the old muzzle-loading sportsmen were 
not very accurate in their estimates. Col. Hawkes frequently 
records killing birds at 75 to 80 paces, and Col. Thomas 
Thomlin was “ convinced’ that he brought down a bird 
at 115 yards—no less. 
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CLASSICAL POT HUNTERS 


HOW THE RISE OF PROFESSIONALISM RUINED ANCIENT GREEK ATHLETICS 


By IRENE MILLER 


SARCOPHAGUS REPRESENTING THE 


R. VAUGHAN, the new head of Rugby, 
M telling an Oxford Conference of headmasters 
his apprehensions of possibility of 
polt-hunting gaining a grip on schoolboy athletes, 
Was another instance of history repeating itself. 


In the spirit that Mr. Vaughan spoke, so did the 


leaders of thought in the days when Hellas led the 
world in athletics. 

Lycurgus, that original-minded legislator who 
flourished somewhere around 900 B.c., and whose 
laws and ideals made and kept Sparta famous, 
had a strenuous physical training compulsory for 
every Spartan man, boy or girl. The result, after 
a few generations, was a race of warriors and 
athletes practically invincible. In due course rival 
Greek States, realising where the secret lay, followed 
suil, and soon a devotion to organised gymnastics 
and games became a Greek characteristic. 

At first all the National Athletic Festivals were 
on Spartan lines with Spartan ideals—in a nutshell 
that was to bring each individual to his or her 
fullest pitch of bodily perfection, to glorify fortitude 
and staying power, and to encourage “ playing 
for one’s side.” The official prizes at the early 
Olympic Games—founded 776 B.c.—-were merely 
a palm branch and a crown of wild olive to each 
victor. 

Imagine the physique of the Athenian citizens 
who won Marathon in 190 B.c.—just 10,000 of the 
ordinary young men of Athens, and 1,000 from the 
city of Platea. Yet their General, Miltiades, had 
such confidence in their strength, their *‘* wind,” 
that he actually dared bring them on at a run, 
shouting their war-cry as they came, to meet a 
stationary foe 110,000 in number. 

For over a mile of uneven ground those 11,000 
noblemen, authors, actors, artists, schoolmasters, 
shop-keepers, architects and philosophers, ran at 
a steady pace down to the seashore where the 
invaders were landing. 

When the Persians,’ says Herodotus, saw the 
Athenians running down upon them, without horse 
or bowmen and scanty in number, they considered 
them a set of madmen rushing upon certain destruc- 
tion. 


FALL OF PHAETON (roMAN work) 


Nor was this all! After the long afternoon’s 
hand-to-hand fighting, Miltiades marched his army 
back to Athens—22 miles—that same night. Next 
morning, when the surviving Persians in their ships 
arrived at the port of Athens, lo! there were the self- 
same men who had defeated them yesterday after- 
noon drawn up anew in battle-array awaiting their 
coming. 

But in due course for all the Greeks, excepting 
the Spartans, professionalism in sport gained the 
upper hand. ‘The rewards of successful athletes 
became great; soon trainers took over the entire 
control of a would-be prize-winner’s life, whilst 
the average young man, discouraged, lapsed into 
a mere onlooker. 

These professionals, when 
frantically hero-worshipped by the populace, but 
ill-esteemed by both philosophers and_ generals. 
The specialised young athlete cared nothing for the 
cultivation of his intellect; ‘‘ eating, sleeping and 
exercises ’’ made up his entire routine, yet he proved 
not up to much in warfare. And, bad, leading to 
worse, bribery and corruption in due course marred 
the fine honour and religious sentiments of even 
the great Olympic games. Were you rich and am- 
bitious you paid your professional opponent to let 
you win! 

With the early beginnings of specialisation and 
professionalism in Greek athletics the Spartans 
took a serious step. They withdrew almost wholly 
from the great National Athletic Festivals. From 
about the 50th Olympiad—576 8.4. onwards—they 
concentrated on their own gymnastic contests in 
which they most emphatically ‘‘ set the game before 
the prize.” 

It was a wise move of the Spartan leaders. In 
Athens professionalism had come so much to the fore 
by the time of Socrates —169-399 B.c.—that athletics 
were going out of fashion for the merely average 
young man. There was too much talk and idleness 
and not enough work done in the gymnasiums. 

Xenophon records an illuminating conversation 
between Socrates and a pale and weedy youth, 
Epigenes. ‘Of course I have an unprofessional 
physique because I am an amateur!” retorts the 


triumphant, were 
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affronted young gentleman. Whereupon Socrates 
holds forth eloquently against the prevailing laxness 
in physical training. It should be considered, says 
he, as part of a young man’s “ profession as a 
citizen ’’ to keep himself in perfect condition to help 
defend the State at any moment. Finally, suggests 
the beauty-adoring, ugly Sage: ‘‘ What a disgrace 
to a man to grow old without ever seeing the beauty 
and vigour of which his body is capable.” 

No true Spartan was permitted to incur this 
** disgrace.’ But so opposed were the people, on 
principle, to individual glorification, that their 
official athletics consisted largely of team-work, 


INEXPENSIVE 


By ERNEST 
NDULGENCE in motoring largely is a matter 
of expense. That is to say, everybody who can 
afford it owns or uses a motor car. Why that 
should be so is not easy to explain, for really there 
is little more in it than being carried along the 
road at a fairly rapid pace. At times and in places 
the scenery or surroundings increase the pleasure 
that motoring confers, but I have known busy men 
and women who, having no other time for it, did 
most of their motoring after nightfall. There 
evidently is some subtle seduction in the rapid 
passage through the air which is equally effective 
with the poet and the profiteer. If we agree on that, 
we must as a result concede that, as I have said, 
popular motoring is purely a matter of pounds, 
shillings and pence. 

I have never been able to convince myself, as 
other writers appear to have done, that a motor car 
at £500 may not be simply attractive but is positively 
cheap, and that  thousand-pound limousine is 
a moderate-priced car. It all depends on one’s 
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relay races and competitive ball-games. This moral 
training in discipline, sportsmanship and “ playing 
for one’s side’’ helped to keep the Spartans, as a 
people, more or less compact and comparatively 
independent even after the debacle of foreign con- 
quest had overwhelmed a degenerated Hellas. 
Spartan courage! Spartan fortitude! Spartan 
hardiness! All these are frequently-used phrases, 
even to this day. And how much of this honour 
and undying fame may not be due to the spirit 
amidst them that made impossible the spread of 
‘**pot-hunting professionalism, with their 
attendant evils, on the athletic side of the Nation’s life? 


MOTORING 


CAMPBELL 


bank balance, I suppose, in which case I must have 
some exceedingly wealthy confreres. My conception 
of a cheap motor car is something that will leave me 
a little to pay the tax with out of £300. And my 
ideas of inexpensive motoring are quite divorced 
from the mere matter of so many, or so few, miles 
per gallon of petrol and require all the causes of 
expenditure to be considered. 

Every motorist knows that his largest financial 
handicap is the depreciation in the value of his car 
consequent on use or, as the lawyers say, by mere 
effluxion of time. Consequently the initial cost 
of the car is of prime importance. This, in turn, 
is affected by the status of the car on the market, 
for on that depends its second-hand value to a 
considerable extent. However, if we start low enough 
in price, the questions of depreciation and second- 
hand values are reduced almost to a_ negligible 
quantity, therefore for the purposes of this article 
I have found an investment limit of £200. 

That figure will cause the pukké 


motorist to 


A TEN H.P. MORGAN CAR (£175) 
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weather, in winter and 
spring the mileage be- 
comes very attenuated 
and probably amounts 
to no more than a 
tenth of those distances 
at times. If we accept 
6,000 miles as our dis- 
tance of travel, it will 
be seen that every 
mile will cost four- 
pence. 
Those 
customed_ to 
motoring costs with 
enthusiasts may be 
disappointed that the 
figure is so high, but 
this is an endeavour 
to demonstrate in 
what inexpensive 


who are ac- 


discuss 


11.9 ELP. STAR 


TWO-SEATER COUPE (with sunk 


elevate his eyebrows and make certain other 
gestures, but it is remarkable how much service 
the careful user and owner can get from cars that 
are selling at or under that figure. Undeniably 
these low-priced motor cars are easily knocked about, 
and quickly betray ill-usage, but if they are nursed, 
as the expression is, and driven with a consideration 
for their limitations, they will give a good return 
for their cost. So handled they can be credited with 
a satisfactory life of about five years with a 25 per 
cent. value at the end of that time. That is to say 
if the car costs £200 new, at the end of its fifth 
year, if well treated, it will still fetch £50. If it be 
not well treated, possibly it may be scrap-iron in 
three years. Depreciation on a car of that type 
is about 25 per cent. per annum, the sale value 
mentioned being the results of the money spent 
on repairs and renewals. ‘To ascertain, therefore, 
what our annual expenses will be, we may estimate 
a sum of £50 for de- 

preciation. Then we 


motoring really con- 
sists. There can be no 
cheaper form than this, 
and, as I have premised, even then it depends on 
careful handling of the car. Nothing in the way of 
speed above 25 miles to the hour, no overloading 
of the springs or forcing of the engine, no hurrying 
over rough roads or skiddings on corners can be 
indulged in, because each and all play havoc with 
tyres. springs, engine and chassis. 

Now I suppose I had better indicate the cars 
which can be depended on to yield such service 
as I have indicated. I will begin with the £165 
Austin—a really good cheap proposition for two 
people. Then will come the 10 h.p. air-cooled B.S.A. 
‘ar at £200, the 10 h.p. Buckingham, £185; the 
8 h.p. G.N. at £195; the 8 h.p. Rover, £180; 
the 9 h.p. Stoneleigh, £185: 10 h.p. Trojan, £175 ; 
8 h.p. Benjamin, £200: and 6 h.p. Mathis, £197. 
There are others, but that is a list which will be 
found sufficient to permit a choice to be made, with 
satisfaction in results. 


DOUBLE DICKEY SEAT), £57! 


set out £12 10s. for 
renewals and repairs, 
£8 for tax, £8 for 
insurance, £15 for fuel. 
£12 for tyres, and a 
couple of sovereigns 
for lubricating oil, 
polishes and cleaning 
cloths. Those items 
added together will 
absorb so of 
£100 that we will put 
it at that round sum. 
The distance I assume 
will be driven is 6,000 
miles, or 120 miles a 
week. That looks 
quite a modest total, 
but it will be found to 
be nearly correct, be- 
cause while in summer 
time 300 or 400 miles 
may be driven each 


week in the good 


ROVER TWO-SEATER (£180) 
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Sponge’s Sporting Tour 


By R. S. SURTEES 


[ Robert Smith Surtees, who wrote ‘“‘ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour” 
ago, was a writer on sport who left no successor. 
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nearly seventy years 
He was the Charles Dickens of the 


hunting field, and Mr. Jorrocks, the sporling grocer, was a figure almost as popular in the 


fiction of Mid-Victorian days as Sam Weller or the great Mr. Pickwick. 
Mr. Facey Romford and Mr. * 


little mark on his work. ‘“‘ Jorrocks,’’ 


Time has left 
Soapey’’ Sponge 


still amble or gallop before us with their vitality unimpaired, and the description which 


made them humorous is still fresh and racy. 


To many of the older readers of THe 


BADMINTON the characlers of Surtees are familiar friends, whom, as we believe, they will meet 


again with pleasure. 
the most enterlaining acquaintance. 


To very many others Mr. Soapey Sponge will come, we hope no less, as 
It is in this hope and belief that we have ventured 


on the enterprise of reprinting one of Surtees’ most famous stories; and have entrusted 
its illustration to a new artist, Mr. A. R. Thomson, whose unique talent and knowledge 


of the ’thirties and ’forties will be at once recognised. 
the past and the present that one of our most valued contributors, 


link between 


Mr. Charles Richardson, was a cousin of Surtees. 


bu Messrs. Methuen.—Ep.}. 


THE MEET—THE 


DESPERATE black bullfinch, so thick that 
A they could hardly see through it, is shirked 
by consent, for a gate which a countryman 
opens, and another fence or two being passed, the 
splashing of some hounds in the water, and the 
shaking of others on the opposite bank, show that, 
as usual, the willows are pretty true prophets. 


Caingey, grinning his coarse red face nearly 
double, and getting his horse well by the head, 


rams in the spurs, and flourishes his cutting whip 
high in air, with a “ g—u—u—ur along! do you 
think I’’—the “stole you being lost under water 
just as Sponge clears the brook a little lower down. 
Spareneck then pulls up. 

When Nimrod had Dick Christian under water in 
the Whissendine in his Leicestershire run, and some- 
one more humane than the rest of the field observed, 
as they rode on: 

he’ll be drowned.” 

** Shouldn’t wonder,’’ exclaimed another. 

“But the pace,’’ Nimrod added, ‘‘ was too good 
to inquire.” 

Such, however, was not the case with our watering- 
place cock, Mr. Sponge. Independently of the 
absurdity of a man risking his neck for the sake 
of picking up a bunch of red herrings, Mr. Sponge, 
having beaten everybody, could afford a_ little 
humanity, more especially as he rode his horse 
on sale, and there was now no one left to witness 
the further prowess of the steed. Accordingly, 
he availed himself of a heavy, newly-ploughed 
fallow, upon which he landed as he cleared the 
brook, for pulling up, and returned just as Mr. 
Spareneck, assisted by one of the whips, succeeded 
in landing Caingey on the taking-off side. Caingey 
was not a pretty i 
but the most partial parents could think him one— 
and his clumsy-featured, short, compressed face, 
and thick, lumpy figure, were anything but improved 
by a sort of pea-green net-work of water-weeds 
with which he arose from his bath. He was uncom- 
monly well soaked, and had to be held up by the 
heels to let the water run out of his boots, pockets 
and clothes. In this undignified position he was 
found by Mr. Waffles and such of the field as had 
ridden the line. 

‘Why, Caingey, old boy! you look like a boiled 


CHAPTER IX. (continued). 


We may perhaps menlion as a 


These chaplers follow the Edition published 


FIND, AND THE FINISH. 
porpoise with parsley sauce!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Waffles, pulling up where the unfortunate youth 


was spluttering and getting emptied like a jug. 
““Confound it!’ added he, as the water came 
gurgling out of his mouth, ‘“ but you must have drunk 
the brook dry!” 

Caingey would have censured his inhumanity, 
but knowing the imprudence of quarrelling with 
his bread and butter, and also aware of the laughable, 
drowned-rat figure he must be cutting, he thought 
it best to laugh, and take his change out of Mr. 
Waffles another time. Accordingly he chuckled 
and laughed, too, though his jaws nearly refused 
their office, and kindly transferred the blame of the 
accident from the horse to himself. 

** He didn’t put on steam enough,” he said. 

Meanwhile, old Tom, who had gone on with the 
hounds, having availed himself of a well-known 
bridge, a little above where Thornton went in, 
for getting over the brook, and having allowed 
a sufficient time to elapse for the proper completion 
of the farce, was now seen rounding the opposite 
hill, with his hounds clustered about his horse, 
with his mind conning over one of those imaginary 
runs that experienced huntsmen know so_ well 
how to tell, when there is no one to contradict them. 

Having quartered his ground to get at his old 
friend the bridge again, he just trotted up with 
well-assumed gaiety as Caingey Thornton spluttered 
the last piece of green weed out from between his 
great thick lips. 

“Well, Tom ! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Waffles, what have 
you done with him ? 

“Killed him, sir,’’ replied Tom, with a slight 
touch of his cap, as though “ killing *’ was a matter of 
everyday occurrence with them. 

“Have you, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. 
adopting the lie with avidity. 

““ Yes, sir,’ said Tom gravely ; 
beat afore he got to the brook. Indeed, I thought 
Vanquisher would have had him in it; but, how- 
ever, he got through, and the scent failed on 
the fallow, which gave him a chance; but I 
held them on to the hedgerow beyond, where they 
hit it off like wildfire, and they never stopped 
again till they tumbled him over at the back of 
Mr. Plummey’s farm buildings at Shapwick. I've 


Waffles, 


““he was nearly 


‘ 
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got his brush,” added Tom, producing a much- 
tattered one from his pocket, “if you’d like to 
have it.” 

“Thank you, no—yes—no,’’ replied Waffles, 
not wanting to be bothered with it; ‘‘ vet stay,” 
continued he, as his eye caught Mr. Sponge, who 
was still on foot beside his vanquished friend : 
“give it to Mr. What-de-ye-call-’em,’’ added he, 
nodding towards our hero. 

Sponge,’ observed Tom, in an undertone, giving 
the brush to his master. 

“Mr. Sponge, will you do me the favour to accept 
the brush?” asked Mr. Waffles, advancing with it 
towards him, adding, ‘‘I am sorry this unlucky 
bather should have prevented your seeing the 
end.” 

Mr. Sponge was a pretty good judge of brushes, 
and not a bad one of camphire; but if this one had 
smelt twice as strong as it did—indeed, if it had 
dropped to pieces in his hand, or the moths had 
flown up in his face, he would have pocketed it, 
seeing that it paved the way to what he wanted— 
an introduction. 

“Tm very much obliged, I’m sure,” observed 
he, advancing to take it—‘‘ very much_ obliged 
indeed; been an extremely good run, and fast.” 

‘“Very fair—very fair,’ observed Mr. Waffles, 
as though it were nothing in their way; “ seven 
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miles in twenty minutes, I suppose, or something 
of that sort.” 

** One-and-twenty,” interposed Tom, with a laud- 
able anxiety for accuracy. 

“Ah!  one-and-twenty,” rejoined Mr. Waffles. 
“T thought it would be somewhere thereabouts. 
Well, I suppose we ve all had enough,’ added _ he, 
‘““may as well go home and have some luncheon, 
and then a game at billiards, or rackets, or some- 
thing.”’ 

Mr. Waffles was very easily satisfied, and never 
took the shine off a run with a kill by risking a 
subsequent defeat. Old Tom, though keen when 


others were keen, was not indifferent to his comforts, 
and soon came into the way of thinking that it was 
just as well to get home to his mutton-chops at two or 
three o’clock as to be groping his way about bottom- 
less bye-roads on dark winter nights. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE 
BaG fox-hunts, be they 
unsatisfactory things; drag runs are, beyond all 
measure, unsatisfactory. After the best-managed 
bag fox-hunt, there is always a sort of suppressed 
joy, a deadly liveliness in the field. Those in the 
secret are afraid of praising it too much, lest the 


FEELER. 
ever so good, are but 
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secret should ooze out, and strangers suppose that 
all their great runs are with bag foxes, while the mere 
retaking of an animal that one has had in hand 
before is not calculated to arouse any very pleasurable 
emotions. Nobody ever goes frantic at seeing an old 
donkey of a deer handed back into his carriage after 
a canter. 

Our friends on this occasion soon exhausted what 
they had to say on the subject. 

““That’s a nice horse of yours,’’ observed Mr. 
Waffles to Mr. Sponge, as the latter, on the strength 
of the musty brush, now rode alongside the master 
of the hounds. 

““T think he is,’ replied Sponge, rubbing some 
of the now dried sweat from his shoulder and neck ; 
‘“T think he is; I like him a good deal better to-day 
than I did the first time I rode him.”’ 

‘““ What, he’s a new one, is he?’ asked Mr. 
Waffles, taking a scented cigar from his n.outh, and 
giving a steady sidelong stare at the horse. 

Bought him in Leicestershire,’ replied Sponge. 
““He belonged to Lord Bullfrog, who didn’t think 
him exactly up to his weight.” 

“Up to his weight!’ exclaimed Mr. Caingey 
Thornton, who had now ridden up on the other side 
of his great patron, ‘‘ why, he must be another 
Daniel Lambert.” 

“* Rather so,” replied Mr. Sponge ; ‘‘ rides nineteen 
stun.” 

“ What a monster! ’’ exclaimed Thornton, who was 
of the pocket order. 

**T thought he didn’t go fast enough at his fences 
the first time I rode him,” observed Mr. Sponge, 
drawing the curb slightly so as to show the horse’s 
fine arched neck to advantage; ‘but he went 
quick enough to-day, in all conscience,’ added he. 

“ He did that,’ observed Mr. Thornton, now bent 
on a toadying match. ‘* I never saw a finer lepper.”’ 

“He flew many feet beyond the brook,” observed 
Mr. Spareneck, who, thinking discretion was the better 
part of valour, had pulled up on seeing his comrade 
Thornton blobbing about in the middle of it, and 
therefore was qualified to speak to the fact. 

So they went on talking about the horse, and 
his points, and his speed, and his action, very likely 
as much for want of something to say, or to keep 
off the subject of the run, as from any real admiration 
of the animal. 

The true way to make a man take a fancy to a 
horse is to make believe that you don’t want to sell 
him—at all events, that you are easy about selling. 
Mr. Sponge had played this game so very often 
that it came quite natural to him. He knew exactly 
how far to go, and having expressed his previous 
objection to the horse, he now most handsomely 
made the amende honorable by patting him on the 
neck and declaring that he really thought he should 
keep him. 

It is said that every man has his weak or “ do- 
able’ point, if the sharp ones can but discover it. 
This observation does not refer, we believe, to men 
with an innocent penchant for play, or the turf, 
or for buying pictures, or for collecting china, or 
for driving coaches and four, all of which tastes 
proclaim themselves sooner or later, but means 
that the most knowing, the most cautious, and the 
most careful, are all to be come over, somehow or 
another. 

There are few things more surprising in this 
remarkable world than the magnificent way people 
talk about money, or the meannesses they will 
resort to in order to get a little. We hear fellows 
flashing and talking in hundreds and thousands, 
who will do almost anything for a five-pound note. 
We have known men pretending to hunt countries 
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at their own expense, and yet actually “ living 
out of the hounds.” Next to the accomplishment 
of that—apparently almost impossible feat—comes 
the dexterity required for living by horse-dealing. 

A little lower down in the scale comes the income 
derived from the profession of a ‘“ go-between ’’— 
the gentleman who can buy the horse cheaper than 
you can. This was Caingey Thornton’s trade. He was 
always lurking about people’s. stables talking 
to grooms and worming out secrets—whose horse 
had a cough, whose was a wind sucker, whose was 
lame after hunting, and so on—and had a price 
current of every horse in the place—knew what 
had been given, what the owners asked, and had 
a pretty good guess what they would take. 

Waffles would have been an invaluable customer 
to Thornton if the former’s groom, Mr. Figg, had 
not been rather too hard with his “ reg’lars.’”’ He 
insisted on Caingey dividing whatever he got out 
of his master with him. This reduced profits con- 
siderably ; but still, as it was a profession that did 
not require any capital to set up with, Thornton 
could afford to be liberal, having only to tack on to 
one end to cut off at the other. 

After the opening Sponge gave as they rode 
home with the hounds, Thornton had no difficulty 
in sounding him on the subject. 

“You'll not think me impertinent, I hope,” 
observed Caingey, in his most deferential style, 
to our hero when they met at the News Room the 
next day—‘‘ you'll not think me impertinent, I 
hope ; but I think you said as we rode home yesterday 
that you didn’t altogether like the brown horse you 
were on ? ” 

‘Did I?” replied Mr. Sponge, with apparent 
surprise; ‘‘ I think you must have misunderstood 


“Why, no; it wasn’t exactly that,’ rejoined 
Mr. Thornton, ‘‘ but you said you liked him better 
than you did, I think.” 


‘““Ah! I believe I did say something of the sort,” 
replied Sponge, casually—‘‘ I believe I did say some- 
thing of the sort; but he carried me so well that I 
thought better of him. The fact was,’’ continued 
Mr. Sponge, confidentially, ‘‘ I thought him rather 
too light mouthed ; I like a horse that bears more on 
the hand.” 

‘Indeed! ’’ observed Mr. Thornton; most 
people think a light mouth a recommendation.” 

*“T know they do,” replied Mr. Sponge, ‘‘ I know 
they do; but I like a horse that requires a little 
riding. Now this is too much of a made horse— 
too much of what I call an old man’s horse, for me. 
Bullfrog, whom I bought him of, is very fat—eats 
a great deal of venison and turtle—all sorts of good 
things, in fact—and can’t stand much tewing in the 
saddle; now, I rather like to feel that I am ona 
horse and not in an arm-chair.”’ 

‘“* He’s a fine horse,” observed Mr. Thornton. 

“So he ought,’ replied Mr. Sponge; ‘I gave 
a hatful of money for him—two hundred and fifty 
golden sovereigns, and not a guinea back. Bullfrog’s 
the biggest screw I ever dealt with.” 

That latter observation was highly encouraging 
to Thornton. It showed that Mr. Sponge was not one 
of your tight-laced dons who take offence at the 
mere mention of ‘‘ drawbacks,” but, on the contrary, 
favoured the supposition that he would do the 
‘* genteel’ should he happen to be a seller. 

“Well, if you should feel disposed to part with 
him, perhaps you will have the kindness to let me 
know,” observed Mr. Thornton; adding, “‘ he’s 
not for myself, of course, but I think I know a man 
he would suit, and who would be inclined to give a 
good price for him.” 
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GOSSIP ABOUT “HERCULES’” PAST 


will,” replied Mr. Sponge; ‘I will,’’ repeated 
he: adding, “if I were to sell him, I wouldn’t take 
a farthing under three ’underd for him—three 
‘underd guineas, mind, not punds.”’ 


*That’s a vast sum of money,” observed Mr. 
Thornton. 

a bit on’t,’” replied Mr. Sponge. He’s 
worth it all, and a great deal more. Indeed, I haven’t 
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said, mind, that T’ll take that for him; all I’ve said 
is, that I wouldn’t take less.’’ 

Just replied Mr. Thornton. 

““He’s a horse of high character,’’ observed Mr. 
Sponge. ‘ Indeed, he has no_ business out of 
Leicestershire, and I don’t know what set my fool 
of a groom to bring him here.”’ 

“Well, Pll see if I can coax my friend into giving 
what you say,” observed Mr. Thornton. 

““ Nay, never mind coaxing,’ replied Mr. Sponge, 
with the utmost indifference ; ‘‘ never mind coax- 
ing; if he’s not anxious, my name’s ‘ easy.’ Only 
mind ye, if I ride him again, and he carries me as he 
did yesterday, I shall clap on another fifty. A horse 
of that figure can’t be dear at any price,’ added 
he. ‘‘ Put him in a steeplechase, and you’d get 
your money back in ten minutes, and a_bagful 
to boot.” 

“True,” observed Mr. Thornton, treasuring that 
fact up as an additional inducement to use to his 
friend. 

So the amiable gentlemen parted. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE DEAL, AND THE DISASTER. 


Ir people are inclined to deal, bargains can very 
soon be struck at idle watering-places, where any- 
thing in the shape of occupation is a godsend, and 
bargainers know where to find each other in a 
minute. Everybody knows where everybody is. 


‘* Have you seen Jack Sprat ? ”’ 

“yes: 
with 
Or— 

“Can you tell me where I shall find Mr. Slow- 
man ? ”’ 

Answer.—‘‘ You'll find him at his lodgings, No. 


he’s just gone into Muddle’s Bazaar 
Miss Flouncey, looking uncommon. sweet.” 


15, Belvidere Terrace, till a quarter before seven. 
He’s gone home to dress, to dine with Major and 
Mrs. Holdsworthy, at Grunton Villa, for I heard him 
order Jenkins’s fly at that time.” 

Caingey Thornton knew exactly when he would 
find Mr. Waffles at Miss Lollypop’s, the confectioner, 
eating ices and making love to that very interesting, 
much-courted young lady. ‘True to his time, there 
was Waffles, eating, and eyeing the cherry-coloured 
ribbons, floating in graceful curls along with her 
raven-coloured ringlets, down Miss Lollypop’s nice 
fresh plump cheeks. 

After expatiating on the great merits of the horse, 
and the certainty of getting all the money back 
by steeplechasing him in the spring, and stating his 
conviction that Mr. Sponge would not take any part 
of the purchase money in pictures or jewellery, 
or anything of that sort, Mr. Waffles gave his 
consent to the deal, on the terms the following 
conversation shows. 

‘““My friend will give you your price, if you 
wouldn’t mind taking his cheque and keeping it 
for a few months till he’s into funds,’’ observed 
Mr. Thornton, who now sought Mr. Sponge out at 
the billiard-room. 

““Why,’’ observed Mr. Sponge, thoughtfully, “‘ you 
know horses are always ready money.” 

“True,” replied Thornton; ‘at least that’s the 
theory of the thing; only my friend is rather 
peculiarly situated at present.” 

‘“T suppose Mr. Waffles is your man ?’’ observed 
Mr. Sponge, rightly judging that there couldn’t be 
two such flats in the place. 

** Just so,”’ said Mr. Thornton. 

“T’d rather take his ‘stiff’ than his cheque,” 
observed Mr. Sponge, after a pause. “I could get 
a bit of stiff done, but a cheque, you see—especially 
a post-dated one—is always objected to.” 
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“Well, I dare say that will make no difference,” 
observed Mr. Thornton, “ < stiff,’ if you prefer it— 
say three months ; or perhaps you’ll give us four ? ”’ 

“'Three’s long enough in all conscience,’ replied 
Mr. Sponge, with a shake of the head; adding, 
** Bullfrog made me pay down on the nail.’’ 

“Well, so be it then,’ assented Mr. Thornton : 
“you draw at three months, and Mr. Waffles will 
accept, payable at Coutts’s.”’ 

After so much liberality, Mr. Caingey expected 
that Mr. Sponge would have hinted at something 
handsome for him; but all Sponge said was, ‘‘ So 
be it,’’ too, as he walked away to buy a bill-stamp. 

Mr. Waffles was more considerate, and promised 
him the first mount on his new purchase, though 
Caingey would rather have had a ten, or even a five- 
pound note. 

Towards the hour of ten on that eventful day, 
numerous gaitered, trousered, and jacketed grooms 
began to ride up and down the High Street, most of 
them with their stirrups crossed negligently on the 
pommels of the saddles, to indicate that their masters 
were going to ride the horses, and not them. The 
street grew lively, not so much with people going 
to hunt, as with people coming to see those who 
were. Tattered Hibernians, with rags on their backs 
and jokes on their lips; young English chevaliers 
@industrie, with their hands ready to dive into 
anybody’s pockets but their own; stablemen out 
otf place, servants loitering on their errands, striplings 
helping them, ladies’-maids with novels or three- 
corner’d notes, and a good crop of beggars. 

‘“ What, Spareneck, do you ride the grey to-day ? 
I thought you’d done Gooseman out of a mount,’’ 
observed Ensign Downley, as a line of  scarlet- 
coated youths hung over the balcony of the Imperial 
Hotel, after breakfast and before mounting for the 
day. 

Spareneck. —‘“‘ No, that’s for Tuesday. He 
wouldn’t stand one to-day. What do you ride?” 

Downley.—‘‘ Oh, I’ve a hack, one of Screwman’s— 
Perpetual Motion they call him, because he never 
gets any rest. That’s him, I believe, with the lofty- 
actioned hind-legs,”’ ‘added he, pointing to a weedy, 
string-halty bay passing below, high in bone and low 
in flesh. 

*“ Who’s o’ the gaudy chestnut ?”’ asked Caingey 
Thornton, who now appeared, wiping his fat lips 
after his second glass of eau de vie. 

“ That’s Mr. Sponge’s,”’ replied Spareneck in a low 
tone, knowing how soon a man catches his own 
name. 

‘* A deuced fine horse he is, too,”’ observed Caingey, 
in a Jouder key; adding, “‘ Sponge has the finest 
lot of horses of any man in England—in the world, I 
may say. 

Mr. Sponge himself now rose from the breakfast 
table, and was speedily followed by Mr. Waffles 
and the rest of the party, some bearing sofa-pillows 
and cushions to place on the balustrades, to loll 
at their ease, in imitation of the Coventry Club 
swells in Piccadilly. Then our friends smoked their 
cigars, reviewed the cavalry, and criticised the ladies 
who passed below in the flys on their way to the 
meet. 

“Come, old Bolter!’ exclaimed one, here’s 
Miss Bussington coming to look after you-—got 
her mamma with her, too—so you may as well 
knock under at once, for she’s determined te have 
you.” 

“A devil of a woman the old ’un is, too,’’ observed 
Ensign Downley: ‘she nearly frightened Jack 
Simpers of ours into fits, by asking what he meant 
after dancing three dances with her daughter one 
night.” 
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THE EXIT OF THE 


“My word, but Miss Jumpheavy must expect 
to do some execution to-day with that fine floating 
feather and her crimson satin dress and ermine,” 
observed Mr. Waffles, as that estimable lady drove 
past in her Victoria phaeton. ‘‘ She looks like the 
Queen of Sheba herself. But come, I suppose,”’ 
he added, taking a most diminutive Geneva watch 


THRUSTER 


out of his waistcoat pocket, “‘ we should be going. 
See! there’s your nag kicking up a shindy,”’ he said 


to Caingey Thornton as the redoubtable brown 
was led down the street by a jean-jacketed groom, 
kicking and Jashing out at everything he came near. 

““ Tl kick him,”’ observed Thornton, retiring from 
the balcony to the brandy-bottle, helping 
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himself to a pretty good-sized glass. He then extri- 
cated his large cutting whip from the confusion 
of whips with which it was mixed, and clonk, clonk, 
clonked down stairs to the door. 

““Multum in Parvo” stopped the doorway, across 
whose shoulder Leather passed the following hints, 
in a low tone of voice, to Mr. Sponge, as the latter 
stood drawing on his dog-skin gloves, the observed, 
as he flattered himself, of all observers. 

** Mind now,” said Leather, ‘‘ this ’oss as a will of 
his own; though he seems so quiet like, he’s not 
always to be depended on; so be on the lock-out for 
squalls.” 

Sponge, having had a glass of brandy, just mounted 
with the air of a man thoroughly at home with his 
horse, and drawing the rein, with a slight feel of the 
spur, passed on from the door to make way for the 
redoubtable Hercules. Hercules was evidently not in 
a good humour. His ears were laid back, and the 
rolling white eye showed mischief. Sponge saw all 
this, and turned to see whether Thornton’s clumsy, 
wash-ball seat would be able to control the fractious 
spirit of the horse. 

““Whoay!” roared Thornton, as his first dive 
at the stirrup missed, and was answered by a hearty 
kick out from the horse, the ‘“‘ whoay ”’ being given 
in a very different tone to the gentle, coaxing style 
of Mr. Buckram and his men. Had it not been for the 
brandy within and the lookers-on without, there 
is no saying but Caingey would have declined the 
horse’s further acquaintance. As it was, he quickly 
repeated his attempt at the stirrup with the same 
sort of domineering ‘“‘ whoay,”’ adding, as he landed 
in the saddle and snatched at the reins, ““ Do you 
think I stole you?” 

Whatever the horse’s opinion might be on that 
point, he didn’t seem to care to express it, for 
finding kicking alone wouldn’t do, he immediately 
commenced rearing too, and by a desperate plunge, 
broke away from the groom, before Thornton had 
either got him by the head or his feet in the stirrups. 
Three most desperate bounds he gave, rising at 
the bit as though he would come back over if the 
hold was not relaxed, and the fourth effort bringing 
him to the opposite kerb-stone, he up again with 
such a bound and impetus that he crashed right 
through Messrs. Frippery and Flummery’s fine plate- 
glass window, to the terror and astonishment of their 
elegant young counter-skippers, who were busy 
arranging their ribbons and finery for the day. 
Right through the window Hercules went, switching 
through book muslins and baréges as he would 
through a bullfinch, and attempting to make his 
exit by a large plate-glass mirror against the wall 
of the cloak-room beyond, which he dashed all to 
pieces with his head. Worse remains to be told. 
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““Multum in Parvo,” seeing his old comrade’s hind- 
quarters disappearing through the window, just 
took the bit between his teeth, and followed, in 
spite of Mr. Sponge’s every effort to turn him; 
and when at length he got him hauled round, 
the horse was found to have decorated himself 
with a sky-blue visile trimmed with Honiton lace, 
which he wore like a charger on his way to the 
Crusade", or a steed bearing a knight to the Eglinton 
tournament. 

Quick as it happened, and soon as it was over, 
all Laverick Wells seemed to have congregated 
in the street as our heroes rode out of the folding 
glass-doors. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 
Apout a fortnight after the above catastrophe 
and as the recollection of it was nearly effaced 
by Miss Jumpheavy’s abduction of Ensign Downley, 
our friend, Mr. Waffles, on visiting his stud at the 
four o’clock stable hour, found a most respectable 
middle-aged, rosy-gilled, better-sort-of-farmer-looking 
man, straddling his tight drab-trousered legs, with 
a twisted ash plant propping his chin, behind the 
redoubtable Hercules. He had a bran-new hat on, 
a velvet-collared blue coat with metal buttons, 
that anywhere but in the searching glare and 
contrast of London might have passed for a spic- 
and-span new one; a small, striped, step-collared 
toilanette vest; and the aforesaid drab trousers, 
in the right-hand pocket of which his disengaged 
hand kept fishing up and slipping down an avalanche 
of silver, which made a pleasant musical accom- 
paniment to his monetary conversation. On seeing 
Mr. Waffles, the stranger touched his hat, and 
appeared to be about to retire, when Mr. Figg, 
the stud-groom, thus addressed his master :— 

“This be Mr. Buckram, sir, of London, sir ; 
he knows our brown ’orse, sir.”’ 

indeed,” observed Mr. Waffles, taking 
a cigar from his mouth; ‘‘ knows no good of him, 
I should think. What part of London do you live in, 
Mr. Buckram ?”’ asked he. 

“Why, I doesn’t exactly live in London, my 
lord—that’s to say, sir—a little way out of it, you 
know—have a little hindependence of my own, you 
understand.” 

“Hang it, how should I understand anything 
of the sort-——never set eyes on you before,” replied 
Mr. Waffles. 

The half-crowns now began to descend singly 
in the pocket, keeping up a protracted jingle, like 
the notes of a lazy, undecided musical snuff-box. 
By the time the last had dropped, Mr. Buckram 
had collected himself sufficiently to resume. 


says 


(To be continued) 
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A SPRINGBOK SHOOT IN 
TRANSVAAL 


WESTERN 


THE 


By GILBERT DAVIS 


HEN my host invited me to make the journey 
down to his farm by motor car I accepted 
with pleasure, being glad of such an oppor- 

tunity to view the country. 

We left Johannesburg in the early hours of the 
morning, and I soon learnt that whatever South 
Africa might be noted for, its roads, once out of the 
towns, were a negligible quantity. 

While in Johannesburg I had wondered why the 
motor cars always had the hoods up ; my journey to 
the farm soon taught me the reason. The hood of 
the car was a good way, in fact the only way, to keep 
the occupants of the back seats from being thrown 
gut when passing over bumps and spruits, the last 
two being in a considerable majority to smooth 
patches of road. 

The road on leaving Johannesburg is fairly good for 
ten miles; it then becomes steadily worse until 
Potchefstroom is reached. Thisis a sleepy little town, 
ence the capital of the Transvaal, now drowsing 
away as the centre of a large agricultural district. 

Aiter leaving Potchefstroom the road is very bad 
indeed : a kind of enlarged cattle track, over which we 
bumped mercilessly, and in so violent a manner that 
I feared for the back axle of the car. After some 
hours of this rough going we reached I<lerksdorp, 
where we made a halt for lunch. 

Klerksdorp is smaller than Potchefstroom and even 
more sleepy. We stayed just long enough to make 
a good lunch at the only hotel, then resumed our 
rough passage over the veldt. The country now 
became more wild, with a kind of rugged beauty, our 
way winding in and out between the stony kopjes that 
are the dominant feature in a South African landscape. 

Now and then a meerkat, a kind of veldt squirrel, 
would sit up and peer at the car, and then scamper 
away as we approached. The veldt is literally 
swarming with these little animals; they honey- 


comb the ground with their dwellings, and are looked 
upon as vermin. 

We passed through Wolmaranstadt about five 
o’clock. A small town about the size of an, English 
village, and the centre of the district in which lay 
our destination. The name of the farm we were 
making for was Valboschfontein. We did not go there 
direct from Wolmaranstadt, but made a detour to 
Maquasi, a group of tin shanties clustered round a 
railway halt, where we picked up a Kaffir boy and a 
dog who had come down by train. 

The sun was low in the sky when we left Maquasi. 
I was nursing the dog, a pointer, on my lap, while the 
Kaffir boy lay along the step of the car. The road 
was now very sandy and the car slipped about a 
good deal; every moment I expected the Kaffir boy 
to leave us suddenly, but he hung on in a most 
marvellous manner. 

The light was failing fast when we passed the 
diamond diggings at Kareepan, the countless cook- 
ing fires gleaming and winking through the dusk. 
We had left Kareepan behind us, and had still 
another ten miles to go when one of the back tyres 
retired from the unequal contest with the road, and 
went flat with a long hiss suggestive of a prolonged 
sigh of exhaustion. 

There is very little twilight in South Africa; from 
day to night is a very short process, but the sunsets 
are as beautiful as they are short. I had ample 
opportunity to observe their beauty while the wheel 
was being changed. 

I walked a short distance away from the car, and 
stood lost in wonder. In the quietness it seemed as 
though an unseen hand was gradually pulling a huge 
purple rug over the sky, the clouds forming its 
fleecy edges being outlined in brilliant orange, until 
the cover was pulled completely over the horizon, and 
darkness descended. 
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A shout informed me that the wheel was in place. 
I returned to the car and we resumed our journey. 
Every now and then we had to stop to open the gates 
enclosing the various farms. 

Once we saw a light winking ahead of us, and a 
trek wagon rumbled slowly past. One Kaffir boy 
walked along swinging a lantern whose feeble rays 
just outlined the form of the driver with his long 
whip. There was a span of fourteen oxen in the 
wagon, and they plodded past us with lowered heads 
in complete harmony with the dying day. 

About seven o’clock we opened and closed the last 
gate, and were on the farm that was to be our home 
for the next few days; and after a further drive of 
two miles we completed our journey, the white walls 
of the farmhouse gleaming in the strengthening 
moonlight. 

The buildings were those of a typical old Dutch 
farmhouse with a few alterations. There was the 
usual cluster of rondavels, round single rooms with 
thatched roofs, and in the centre two square rooms 
furnished in fairly modern style, which were used as 
dining room and lounge respectively. 

At the back was a long tin-roofed building con- 
taining more sleeping accommodation and a primitive 
bathroom. Except for this last building all the 
rooms were quite separate from one another, neat 
little paths being cut in the long grass from door to 
door. <A small space in front of the two living rooms 
was paved. 

Away to the back were the cooking huts and 
kaffir sheds. My host had fitted this actual farm- 
house as a country cottage, and had built a tin 
farmhouse for his manager some two hundred yards 
away, where also were the stables, pigsties, water 
tanks and all the farm machinery. Water was 
plentiful, there being taps everywhere, supplied from 
artesian wells by windmills. 

After a good wash, and having removed some of 
the dust from our clothes, we sat down to eat a 
hearty supper by the light of an oil lamp that retlected 
comfortable shadows on the old walls. The meal 
finished, we sat talking over our pipes, and after a 
drink made an early retirement to sleep the refreshing 
slumber of people who are really tired. 

The next morning was occupied in a tour of in- 
spection round the farm. ‘The chief product in this 
district is mealies, and there is very little ground 
actually under cultivation. My host’s farm ex- 
tended over eighteen square miles, mostly rough 
veldt. Here and there was a plantation, and the 
area around the farm buildings was tairly well 
cultivated. 

“Plenty of springbok over there!’”’ said my host, 
indicating a far kopje. The shoot had been fixed 
for the next day, and the morning being soon over, 
we spent the afternoon in pottering round with shot 
guns. There were hares, guinea fowl, and partridge 
in profusion, and we returned home with a good bag. 
The evening was passed with the aid of a piano 
that had not been tuned for two years, and some 
bridge ; but the general order was early to bed, to be 
ready for the busy morrow. 

The day dawned fine and sunny, and we ate an 
early breakfast while waiting for the various members 
to join the shoot. 

Several guests had come down by the night train 
from Johannesburg ; the car had gone into Kings- 
wood, the nearest railway point, and had brought 
them out to the farm in time for breakfast. My 
host had also invited all the Dutch farmers for 
many miles around, and they began to pour in in 
their carts. Owing to continual slaughter, the 
springbok is very scarce in the more occupied parts 
of South Africa. My host, however, had been 
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preserving them for some ten years, and the Kaffir 
boys on the farm reported large herds of them 
on the distant kopjes. 

The farmyard soon presented an animated appear- 
ance. Carts, horses, mules, dogs and men were 
mingled together in a dusty cloud. Loud greetings 
in Dutch and English were hurled everywhere, 
joining with the shouts of the natives at the horses’ 
heads. Ammunition was packed, guns examined, 
and all arrangements being completed, we set out. 


The usual way to shoot the springbok is to 
approach as close as possible in a cart, then dismount 
= take a shot when a good opportunity offers 
itself. 

The average distance that one can approach 
in a cart without giving alarm is two hundred and 
fifty yards, but often one has to shoot at still longer 
range. Sometimes a person will dismount and lie 
behind one of the ant hills with which the veldt 
is liberally dotted, and the cart will proceed some 
way ahead, and try to drive the buck back towards 
the guns. 

I found myself in a cart with a big affable 
Dutchman, who spoke very little English. I was 
practically a stranger to the Dutch tongue, but 
we managed to get along very well together—far 
better than another Englishman who was in the next 
cart to mine. His driver did not know a single word 
of English, and he was correspondingly ignorant 
of Dutch. The result was a series of grunts from the 
Dutchman for about five minutes, and then com- 
plete silence for the rest of the day. 

The carts followed one another along the road 
until the first springbok was sighted. The occupants 
of the leading cart caught sight of three buck some 
four hundred yards to our right. The cart imme- 
diately ahead of us turned off, and getting within 
two hundred yards of the buck, fired with success, 
a fine ram being the first contribution to the day’s 
bag. The rest of the carts soon separated, and 
turning off the road, we drove out alone across 
the veldt. 

Most of the carts were the usual type of vehicle 
used in these parts. ‘‘ Cape carts,’ they are called. 
Heavy two-wheeled affairs, with large hoods, built 
to stand the rough buffetings of veldt work. Our 
cart had seen better days, and I was very chary 
about trusting myself to it; but by the end of the 
day I realised that my fears had been groundless. 
Cape carts have the same permanency and solidity as 
the Pyramids. 

Our two horses were fresh and pulled with a 
will, and we travelled at what seemed to me an 
alarming pace. We twisted in and out between 
the ant hills, zig-zagging here and there; occasion- 
ally we would fail to dodge one, the wheel would 
pass over it and we would be pitched on the floor. 
Every moment I expected to be thrown out, so 
that I was greatly relieved when we sighted some 
buck and slowed down to a walking pace. 

Fortune did not favour us, and we could only 
get long range shots at them, which were unsuccessful. 
My driver had a very antiquated rifle and very little 
ammunition, and after we had fired a few shots 
we arranged to use my rifle only, each taking a 
shot in turn. 

I do not pride myself very much on my shooting, 
and I was not very surprised when we returned 
to the farm for lunch with an empty cart. my 
driver having been equally unsuccessful. I was 
consoled by the discovery that we were not the 
only party to return empty-handed, and after a 
good lunch we set out again full of fresh hopes, 
determined to come home with at least one 
contribution towards the day’s bag. This time we 
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met with some success, returning with three buck to 
our credit. 

It was in the afternoon, too, that we met Hans. 
Hans no doubt was a regular type of the old Boer 
farmer, but it was his appearance that was the 
wonderful thing about him. Tall and broad, he was 
a fine specimen of manhood, but he had a beard 
that was wonderful in its variety. Every colour 
known to human hair was mingled in its wiry forest, 
standing out against a dark red face worn with the 
sun and wind. 

The moment of supreme joy had arrived. At 
last, after countless efforts, I had managed to shoot 
a buck. Trembling with joy and excitement I 
approached it, when suddenly Hans appeared as 
if from out of the earth, and let forth a torrent of 
Dutch at me. 


THE 


DAY’S BAG 


I gathered from his gesticulations that he™ was 


under the impression that it was his buck, an 
assertion that I was not slow to dispute. Happily 
my driver came up, and a long argument in Dutch 
ensued. Hans declared that he had shot the buck 
in the leg. I had fired broadside on and claimed 
to have hit it in the side. An examination of the body 
showed a clean bullet hole in the side, and no mark 
of any sort on the leg; and after a further tornado 
of Dutch, Hans retired muttering. 

It is a curious fact about the springbok that 
although it is a very slender, gazelle-like animal, 
it is possessed of great stamina, and will run for 
miles when badly wounded. My driver fired at one, 
hitting it in the side, and we had to follow it for some 
distance in the cart before he could take a second 
shot and make sure of it. 
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‘“OTHERNESS ”’ 


By Captain F. A. M. WEBSTER, F.R.G:S., 


F.Z.S. 


OMEONE {once 
said that ‘‘ the 
world is too 

much with but 
I’m sure I don’t 
know who it was 
that said it: but 
that someone,”’ 
whoever it was, 
had infinite under- 
standing. 

I suppose we all 
know that longing 
for ‘otherness 
which makes us do 
the most hopelessly 


Troops were 
being moved hither 
and yon all over 
India in those days, 
and the life of an 
R.T.O. was most 
distinctly not a 
happy one. The 
Indian June was 
just coming on, and 
tempers were in rags 
and tatters, and yet 
I had not realised 

the utter futility of 
it all, until the 
2 dawn wind caught 


silly things at 
times, when the 
opportunity to do 
“something different,’ which may also happen 
to be useful, doesn’t occur. And of all the millions 
of people who long for ‘ otherness,’ no one gets 
more !.. dly bitten with the Go-fever than the man 
who has roamed the world. 
There are all sorts of circumstances which 
reawaken the old sick longing for open seas and 
empty spaces. It may be no more than the rumble 
of the boat-train that takes one across the Thames 
and via Paris to Petrograd, the sight of shipping 
in the Pool of London, or a crazy off-shore tramp 
steamer bucketing her way down Channel. But 
‘the worst offender of all against one’s civilised 
determination to ‘‘Come in an’ ’ands up an’ be 
still, and honestly work for my bread,’’ is the little 
wind that wakes the world. God help the wanderer 
if it catches him; because he will know no more 
peace until he’s at sea again with the salt-breathed 
big brother of the little breeze buffeting his cheeks. 
The dawn wind that wakes the world blows 
every day of every year unfailingly all across the 
earth just half-an-hour before the dawn. It wakes 
the very first sounds after the long, silent hours 
of the night. It’s more like the fragrant sigh of an 
awakening child than anything else I know. But 
it has only just power to rustle the leaves and grasses 
and to ripple the surface of still water and yet is 
strong enough to drag a staid, respectable married 
“man half across the world again, because it has 
breathed the germ of the great Go-fever into his system. 
Once it caught me—that little wind that wakes 
the world—when I was very young. The company 
had won the Regimental Drill Cup and we were 
returning to quarters after celebrating the event. 
As we raced along the front of the open town, that 
little breeze came sighing in from calm seas and, 
against all probability and sense, three of us found 
ourselves at dawn on a stinking Yarmouth fishing- 
boat whose bowsprit stabbed the rising sun. That, 
though it caused trouble enough at the time, was 
the first smati adventure of many. 
I remember once, too, in India, where at the time 
I was holding down a perfectly good job as acting 
R.T.O. in as busy a station as one could wish for, 
that good little breeze—your pardon, one should say, 
perhaps, that bad little breeze—caught me unawares 
just before the dawn came. 
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me as I was walking 

back to my E.P. 

tent, after a twenty- 
four hours’ spell in an office, where the sweat 
dropping on the paper spoiled one’s’ writing. 
Then I laughed at the thought of all the other men 
who were running bigger risks and getting better fun 
out of life by way of compensation. 

I remember that I sat down on a stone by the 
roadside and watched the big-horned beasts of the 
G.B.T. go by to the day’s work, and I wondered how 
on earth I was to get out of that temporary appoint- 
ment, which looked like being made more or less 
permanent at any moment. 

The chance came that very evening, and that’s 
another thing about the dawn wind; it may bring 
restlessness, but it seems always to bring opportunity 
as well. 

I slept most of the morning ; but, as I lay in my 
tent after lunch, with the sweat streaming off me 
and soaking the bedding, I heard someone outside 
saying that a draft of sixteen officers was being made 
up to go over to East Africa. Within half-an-hour 
my name was on the list, well up, and that night 
sixteen of us entrained for Bombay. 

We were all in search of “ otherness,” and, by gad, 
we got it. 

At the Alexandria Docks we learned that we 
were to sail in a Parsee-owned boat commanded 
by a Scorpion skipper. First impressions of that 
craft brought to mind a line from Kipling: ‘‘ It was 
crawling and it stunk.” 

My friend Le Mare, of the 87th Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, and I stayed at the Great Western Hotel. 
Next morning we heard that one of the crew had been 
murdered, in consequence of which six other lascars 
had deserted and, as no other sailors seemed anxious 
to sign on, we put to sea short-handed. 

My first job, as orderly officer, was to go round 
the ship with the Medical Officer. Among other 
things we found a native covered with running sores 
asleep on the ship’s ‘*‘ clean ”’ linen. 

The second day out we struck the monsoon, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
monsoon struck us. When the storm broke, the rain 
swept horizontally across the decks and the seas 
carried away everything that was loose and, in addi- 
tion, several rafts and the lower starboard deck 
rail. Next morning the sea was higher than ever ; 
great waves, with creaming, frothy tops, beneath 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST 
The Shaab (European Residency) walled enclosure, Berbera 


which one could see the light through bottle-green 
water that turned inky purple at night; and, 
there again, one found “ otherness,” for it was 
something I had never seen before. The ship, 
as a brother officer remarked, was just one damn 
big smell. 

On the sixth day our speed was down to four 
knots, and on the seventh an ambulance waggon, 
housed forward, fetched loose and played havoc, 
until it was at last secured at the cost of one broken 
leg and a number of bruises. But through it all 


the imperturbable lascar in his crow’s nest, black 


against the setting sun or starkly silhouetted against 
the moon, wailed out his long-drawn ‘‘ Hum deckty 
hai,’* and followed it with the staccato assurance, 
Accha, sahib.”’*+ 

The next day was notable, in that the = ship 
caught fire somewhere aft, and also I spotted a 
Goanese steward emptying the dregs from people’s 
glasses back into the 
water bottles. When 


the moon rose long before sunset and seemed 
suddenly to blaze out high up in the heavens with 
a ring of pink-tinged sunset clouds around it. 
The circle of the sea was intensely blue far out, 
but purple-indigo, like spilt ink, close in to the boat. 
One noted, too, that great flocks of black-plumaged 
birds were following and wondered where they 
came from, since the nearest land must have been 
at least a thousand miles away. 

On the thirteenth day we crossed the equator. 
That night, for the first time, a glorious yellow moon 
rose out of the water, through a bank of purple- 
black cloud, and there had been a sunset of blazing 
colours, amazing in their brilliancy. 

There was quite a number of officers from the 
13th Hussars on board, going down from Mesopo- 
tamia to South Africa on leave, among them a 
famous racehorse owner from Jo’burg, who was 
counting on riding races when he got home and who, 

to keep his weight 


remonstrated with, he 
replied that we were 
likely to be many days 
overdue at Dar-es- 
Salaam, andit behoved 
us, therefore, to be 
sparing with the water. 
Afterthat I drank beer. 

To continue the 
story. <A huge wave 
crashed down on the 
fore-deck and stove in 
the hatches; the for- 
ward steam-feed pipe 
burst, and there was 
two feet of water in 
the stoke-hold. We 
were then ten days out 
from Bombay, steam- 
ing less than a hundred 
miles in twenty-four 
hours and all of twelve 
hundred miles from 
Africa. 

About that time I observed several of those 
apparently small things, which yet leave a lasling 
impression upon one’s mind. For instance, in that 
latitude, about five degrees north of the equator, 
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* Tam looking out. + All’s well. 


down, religiously 
helped stoke ship for 
four hours every day. 

On the sixteenth 
day out from Bombay, 
we sighted Zanzibar 
soon after lunch. 
Before sunset, we were 
gazing upon the 
African mainland, 
fringed with green, 
tropical vegetation 
and a white wall of 
breaking surf, which 
beat upon the shores. 

After that came 
all the other ‘“ other- 
ness’ of a new and 
infinitely fascinating 
land, but of that it is 
not my purpose to 
speak in the space of 
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this article, which 
deals, more than 
anything else, with 
the call of the sea and the desire which comes 
to the wanderer to break free once more from 
civilisation, no matter how short may be the time he 
has been back among the well-ordered haunts of men. 

When I came back to England years afterwards, 
there was with me an old Company Commander 
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of the 6th King’s African 
Rifles, who had not been 
home for upwards of seven- 
teen years. He was no end 
of a card, and I remember 
he always used to wake up 
injthe morning muttering 
to himself, ‘“‘ Now don’t 
tickle my feet,’ but what 
the deuce it meant I could 
never get him to tell me. 

I remember also that we 
arrived in Paris with moun- 
tainous collections of kit 
just after the war and 
before things had in any 
way been reorganised. 

We were told that we 
could stay in Paris a week, 
but we hadn’t twenty 
rupees between us and no 
one seemedinclined to make 
an advance. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to cross 


Paris to another station en 
roule for Calais and Eng- 
land. Osborn had sat shivering in a British warm, a 
couple of rugs and a horse blanket, surmounted by a 
pith helmet, all the way up from Marseilles, with 
malaria hot upon him. There were no porters and no 
taxis, so we piled our luggage on to a station trolley 
and set out pushing our way through Paris until we 
did find a taxi; then we abandoned the trolley. I 
have often wondered since what became of that 
lonely barrow left derelict in the streets of Paris. 

At Calais, Osborn said that he must have food, 
so we got a meal and he stayed in pawn while I 
searched the city until I found a friendly A.S.C. 
‘sub,’ upon whom be the blessings of Allah, since 
he tipped up a very welcome “ fiver,’’ duly repaid 
upon our retern to England. In London, Osborn, 
brave as a lion in the wilderness, was badly scared 
by the traftic and the noise. I remember we reached 


A FAMILIAR MONUMENT OF GERMAN ARROGANCE, WHICH 
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Note that the native soldier has spread the German flag 
over a dead lion—presumably British 


THE YACHT OF ARAP 


THE DANE, AT KISUMU, EAST AFRICA 


the island in the middle of Piccadilly Circus, and he 
wouldn’t budge an inch from it till we got a taxi to 
“take us off.’ He was due for six months’ leave, 
but went back to Africa before the first month 
was out. He’d had enough of the English sort of 
otherness,’ he said. 

Foreign peoples, naturally enough, have ways of 
doing things which are infinitely different to our 
own; some of them infinitely better and some 
very much worse, but all intriguingly interesting. 
Somehow it has always seemed to me that at home 
here in England we have been prosperous so very 
long that we are over-apt to accept things as they 
are, instead of improving them to what they should 
be. One notices this particularly on landing at 
Tilbury ; there the cargo has to be man-handled 
by the sailors on deck for the benefit of customs 
house officials; it is then again man-handled on 
to the ferry, off the ferry on to the quay, and is 
thence wheeled on railway trucks a_ considerable 
distance to the train, all of which causes the home- 
coming wanderer a tiresome and quite unnecessary 
delay, to say nothing of the disbursement of a 
multiplicity of tips. Concerning this, many foreigners, 
coming for the first time to England, have expressed 
the greatest surprise. Now, compare this system, 
or the lack of it, with Port Sudan, a tiny port at the 
edge of a howling African wilderness. There the 
whole of the traveller’s baggage is transhipped to land 
by electrical apparatus in the shortest possible space 
of time. 

To the pictures which illustrate this article I 
have added one on shore and one off-shore at Berbera, 
which give a wonderfully good impression of the 
overseas atmosphere, which the English wanderer 
finds so intensely fascinating. It is the sort of 
‘* otherness ”’ for which the man who has once sailed 
East of Suez is always longing. 

This longing for “‘ otherness ”’ is not, by any means, 
confined to the Anglo-Saxon race. The African 
native is a great seeker after fresh scenes and pastures 
new, as is proved by the volume of native traffic 
which flows backwards and forwards across such 
great inland seas as Victoria Nyanza and up and down 
the African sea-board from Port Amelia to Kisumu. 


Perhaps the greatest wanderers of all, however, 
come from Scandinavia, but they have a habit of 
settling in the country which they like best upon 
their wanderings and making that place their home. 
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At Kisumu once there was a Dane named Arap. 
He was a born rover, but I fancy not particularly 
well blessed with the means to satisfy his craving. 
He built, therefore, with his own hands, a very fine 
little yacht, of which a picture is reproduced, and 
in it sailed far and wide about the African coast, 
in the intervals of making his living by fishing. 
It is said, incidentally, that it was in Arap’s boat 
that the last of the Germans made their escape from 
Kisumu in 1914. 

With every intention in the world to settle peace- 
fully at home and write short stories and novels, 
as is now my job in life, I am still apt to be caught 
napping and sent wandering again. 

Not so long ago, I was coming home after a dance 
one morning. Despite an impenetrable fog, I made 
out the face of my watch and saw that it was almost 
the hour of dawn, and then I felt that little wind 
that wakes the world stirring the mist wraiths 
and blowing softly against my cheek. It was quite 
enough to set me thinking of better things than 
modern dances and longing for quietness and dryness 
or warmth. I had sense enough to see that tropical 
suns were out of the question at that season, so far 
as I was concerned, but I had heard that the dry 
cold of the Northland was almost as pleasant as the 
heat of the tropics ; and, since that was an “ other- 
ness’? which I had not before experienced, I set 
about arranging to take a look at Scandinavia, 
despite the fact that all my friends thought I was mad 
and predicted that if I was neither drowned in the 
North Sea nor frozen in Norway, I should be bored stiff 
by the day-long darkness in those Northern latitudes. 

At Newcastle, where I went aboard the B. and N. 
Line Royal Mail Steamship Jrma, it certainly 
looked as if the prophets might prove right, for it 
was foggy and dark enough in all conscience, but 
the North Sea proved calm, and Norway, although 
it was February, anything but dark and inhospitable. 

From Bergen I went up to Finse in the mountains 
and spent a wonderful fortnight ski-ing amid such 
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snow-fields and glaciers as I had never dreamed of. 
In an intensely cold atmosphere, moreover, which 
was never unpleasant, on account of its extraordinary 
dryness. 

To me the experience was entirely new and one 
which I would certainly recommend to those who 
must get away at any cost, but who do not want to 
go too far afield. 

In Norway there is sport in plenty; society 
and gaiety, or silence and solitude, just as you will; 
and, withal, such a warm-hearted hospitality as is 
scarcely to be met with in any other of the many 
countries I have visited. Somehow there is a 
““cheerio”’ spirit about the Norwegians which it 
would be hard to beat. I think, too, that in that land 
there are sports to be followed which must be almost 
unique. For example, Ski-kjoring, a sport which 
I am told the Prince of Wales enjoyed thoroughly 
when he was at the Finse Hotel before the war. 
The sportsman, mounted on his skis, harnesses 
himself to a reindeer and is whirled swiftly across 
vast expanses of crisp snow-fields. Then, too, it is 
certainly exhilarating to balance oneself in a Lap- 
lander’s pulk—it looks more like a baby’s cradle 
than anything else—attached to the reindeer’s neck 
by a single cord, and to go driving in this fashion. 

Later, when it was still impossible to go back 
to the tropics and my peace of mind seemed complete, 
I happened unexpectedly upon the sight of deep- 
sea shipping and set to work immediately to make 
plans for going abroad once more. 

Again I sailed from Newcastle by the B. and N. 
Line, and cruised for a fortnight off the Norwegian 
coast. Then came a spell of land service, during which 
I roamed from Bergen to Christiania, on to Copen- 
hagen and back to Stockholm before I really saw 
a ship again. Then, one Sunday night, I took train 
to Nynashamn. I came there in the darkness, but 
was dimly aware of woodlands bordering the water 
and a tiny steamer berthed against the quay. I went 
to bed that night in a comic opera bunk in an 
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infinitesimally small cabin, but the Baltic was 
very calm and my sleep undisturbed. 

At dawn I went on deck to see, far off, a grey blur 
upon the horizon. That was the Island of Gotland. 
Out of the water there seemed to rise many battle- 
ments, minaret-like towers and whirling windmills, 
standing up in black silhouette above a long ridge 
and against a primrose sky. Presently the sun rose 
to shine down upon the black, gleaming roofs of 
Visby, at one time Queen of the Baltic and one of the 
greatest commercial centres of the world, but now 
no more than an infinitely beautiful city of roses and 
ruins. 

Curt Cramer, an adventurous wanderer if ever 
there was one, and one, moreover, who had worked 
his way round the world before he was twenty- 
three years of age, met me at the quay and took me 
along to an English breakfast, which, it seemed, 
he had procured by ransacking Gotland to its limits. 

We spent a long time together, wandering about 
that delightful island, which is one of the most 
fascinating and historical treasure-houses of Europe, 
easily accessible from England and Europe and yet 
all too seldom visited by the tourist. 

The moment one sets foot upon that fascinating 
island of peace and dignified quiet, one is aware of 
“otherness ’’; for the whole atmosphere, every 
stone of the quaint streets and every brick of the 
ancient battlemented walls and splendid churches 
breathes of the antiquity of splendid history enacted 
amidst the roses of this land set in the restless waters 
of the Baltic Sea, across which the Maiden of the 
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Tower looked out in vain for her lover’s return 
nearly six hundred years ago. 

To reach Gotland from England one sails from 
Newcastle or Tilbury by the splendid steamers 
of the Swedish Lloyd Line to Gothenburg. This 
city of Gothenburg, which is well worth a visit 
for its own sake alone, was founded in 1619 by 
Gustavus Adolphus. This Swedish king was 
undoubtedly in search of ‘‘ otherness,’ when he 
came to the spot where the Gotlaav River flows into 
the Kattegat, since it was here that he thought 
of founding a new Swedish outpost of commerce 
close to the ocean highways. 

From Gothenburg one goes to Stockholm, either 
by rail or, if time permits, more pleasantly by the 
Gota Canal route, which follows rivers, lakes, canals 
and inland seas like Lakes Venern and Vettern, 
where the waters can be more rough even than the 
North Sea on its very worst behaviour, but which, 
like the whole delightful route, are unspeakably 
beautiful in all the varying moods of nature. 

From Stockholm one goes by train to Nynashamn 
and thence the crossing is made in a few hours by 
the quite comfortable little steamers of the Gotland 
Line to Visby. 

Cities and peoples, however, are but incidents 
contingent upon one’s search for ‘“‘otherness.”’ I think 
that what the true wanderer is always seeking is to 
meet his mate ‘‘ the wind that tramps the world,’’ 
to see the east glow golden and the western hills flush 
red, as half the world heaves up all shiny with dew 
and the day comes and the day’s work with it. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


By T. GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, M.A., F.R.H.S. 


ANDSCAPE gardening is as old as the hills, 
and certainly as stable. Direct and indirect 
mention has been made of it ever since the 

history of nations became a matter of interest 
to hand down to posterity. East and West, North 
and South, have for countless ages contributed 
some iota towards a study which in the life of the 
world ranks second to none. 

Nature, the old nurse, has trained many sons 
in the art of realising and producing beautiful effects, 
to the end that harmony of colour, light and shade, 
pleasing lines and graceful curves, with a multitude 
of other subjects, may ever represent her to all 
creatures in her most entrancing form. So much 
depends upon a man’s outlook on life and the extent 
of his vision, that it is no easy matter to pen an 
article that can ever hope to find favour wiih all. 

The window box of some house in a_ narrow 
factory lane is to the owner a world of its own, 
as also the walled garden a world to the reciuse ; 
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the lonely vale has its limits for its inhabitants, 
and even the open downs present in their turn 
a boundary. Where, then, does garden landscape 
begin and end? It begins with the window of the 
home, and it ends with our most distant vision ; 
it is the interposition of the creative brain of man 
*twixt a chaotic natural display and a human desire 
for recognised law and order. Most mortals are, 
more or less, landscape gardeners—generally less, 
but this is perhaps due to a lack of artistic tempera- 
ment rather than education. Again, the great 
majorily have not much time in this hurrying world 
to devote to such things as the contemplation of 
Nature in all its varied scenery. To appreciate to its 
full worth the landscape gardener’s art, you must 
have more than a love of nature; in fact, you must 
more or less be versed in horticultural knowledge 
of every description, a jack-of-all-trades and master 
of as many as possible. Live to the age of Methu- 


selah. you will never cease to learn. or hope to be 
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A PLEASING GARDEN 


superior in your craft to all your fellows. Still. 
experience, hard work, and a willing brain will place 
you in the front rank, and every year of fife will 
bring fresh triumphs and open up new creations. 

The old order changeth and giveth place to new, 
and existing ideas are soon forgotten, doubtless 
to be reconceived in centuries to come. Like the 
roof gardens of Babylon or the gardens of ancient 
Rome, many ideas come to us as by no means new; 
they have only gone after fashion, to return at a 
later period in all probability, with equal taste and 
equal value. Still, even in a century, great changes 
occur, and one generation by no means sees eye to 
eye with another that has gone before. Such certainty 
has been more or less the case with landscape 
gardeners, and ofttimes public fancy is in some way 
responsible for the modelling of their views. The 
prosperity of nations, too, has much to say upon the 
matter, and those who have studied the rise and fall 
of nations in close connection with the progress of 
horticulture cannot be left in doubt as to the important 
part such an influence plays. 

The cutting up and selling of great estates may 
be viewed by many as an evil, but who will deny 
an impetus given to horticulture of twenty or thirty 
householders and landowners in place of one, 
provided always that such are men of substance ? 

Whatever its causes, there is no doubt that of late 
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years there has been an increasing boom in gardening, 
and I venture to mark it down as a good and healthy 


sign in the life of our nation. It denotes more home 
life and greater peace and prosperity. 

To the landscape gardener it means business and 
the realisation of many of his best ideals; indeed, 
a great number I have met even this year have assured 
me that never before have they been so busy and that 
the increasing craze for rock gardens is largely 
responsible for much of their work. This, of course, 
is ever the case where constructive work is pre- 
dominant, for few builders ever stop at their original 
plans, or gardeners rest content with the sole addition 
of one new berder. The great principle is to create 
an impetus, which once started seldom fails, at any 
rate as far as horticulture is concerned, to result in 
progress of a useful nature. 

Most things have their day, and the many varied 
styles of gardening are no exception to the rule, 
but unlike the majority they return in quicker 
cycles to engross once again the attention of the 
gardening world. Thus the landscape gardener 
is permitted often, in the lifetime of a garden, to 
compare the present with the past and to add fresh 
knowledge, gleaned in a thousand different ways, 
to what has been used before. Commerce, too, 
has aided him in his work, for are not the world’s 
supplies placed at his door in quicker time than 
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heretofore? Also, new lands have been explored 
and countless horticultural treasures now enrich 
his store. His is a more complete vista than was 
ever that of his grandsires, and their experience 
is a legacy of additional value viewed in the light 
of increased opportunities. He has received much, 
and of him much will be expected, for we by no 
means live in an age of veneer; each man to-day 
is listed by a very knowledgeable public, and his 
best work is open to the attacks of a greater number 
of critics than ever confronted the landscape 
gardeners of the past. Still, if the age is more know- 
ledgeable and more critical, it is also equally 
appreciative of talent, and the pinnacle of fame 
stands higher for those who are truly worthy, and 
unlike contributors of bygone years, they will be 
more likely to be remembered through generations 
to come. 

It is with such knowledge at heart that the best 
talent of our country is called into being, and year 
by year sees the sifting of new ideas to the advance- 
ment of the world’s most ancient occupation. 

We have not as many landscape’ gardeners 
as we might imagine; that is to say, those whom 
we could entrust to carry out in every detail 
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the planning and making of a perfect garden or 
estate. 

Landscape gardeners, like artists, are born, not 
made; wealth of material alone will not secure 
the best results, but the knowledge that disposes 
of what it has at hand to the best advantage. 

Those who have attended our big shows and 
examined with care and thought the various garden 
exhibits must become impressed with this very 
fact. Take for instance the glorious water gardens 
of Mr. Wallace, of R. Wallace and Co., Coichester. 
They are beautiful in their simplicity, the right 
plant and stone is in its right place, and the most 
critical could not venture an alteration; so, too, 
with their rock gardens and bulb gardens. Visit 
gardens laid out by this firm or one or two equally 
well-known firms, and what you saw in miniature 
at the shows you behold in larger area. 

This, of course, is the only way to form an opinion, 
and to avoid the terrible experience of having 
employed the pupil where the master could have been 
engaged at the same expense. It is the finished 
article we require, not the one that needs continual 
alteration ; it is the picture from the line, and not 
the rejected exhibit, that we would possess. 
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HE Ninth Extra Meeting on October 7th 
terminated the Poona Racing Season of 
1922, and with one exception it has without 
a doubt been a very successful one; the exception 
being the continuation of steeplechases. We prefer 
to say as little about these races as possible, for 
in no sense of the word could they be called races. 
The class of horse running in them had no pretensions 
of being within three stone of a selling plater, the 
majority of riders had little or no idea of riding 
a race, and it appears to us extraordinary that the 
Western India Turf Club, which is undoubtedly 
doing everything within its power to encourage 
high-class racing, should at the same time permit 
such farcical races as these. We consider that suffi- 
cient comment. ‘There can be no doubt whatever 
that the introduction of the Western India Derby 
Stakes, value Rs. 50,000, has had the effect that the 
Stewards expected, namely, the importation of high- 
class young horses into India, and anyone on looking 
through the entries for this race, and the equally 
valuable race, the Champion Stakes, to be run 
at Bombay next February, must realise this fact. 
When we see such horses as Brixworth, Flaming 
Orb, Volsure, Whispering, Joy Girl, Aldegrove, 
Chinese White, Vale of York, Springbuck, Esk Water, 
Starboard and many others entered in a race in this 
country, we must surely realise that the principal 
supporters of the Indian Turf are only too willing 
to buy high-class racehorses, if suitable races are 
provided for them. There can be no doubt that the 
stewards and committee of the Western India Turf 
Club are doing their utmost to encourage high-class 
racing, and their latest venture is very positive 
proof of this. We refer to the Eclipse Stakes of 
India, to be run at Bombay in February, 1924. 
This race is framed very much on the conditions 
of the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown, only it is for 
four- and five-year-olds, the distance is 14 miles, 
the same as at Sandown, and the value of the race 
is Rs. 100,000, by far the richest stake in India. 
We feel we must compliment the Western India 
Turf Club most heartily on their enterprise in intro- 
ducing such a race to this country and we sincerely 
wish the Club the utmost success. 

Not content with this, they are also introducing 
races for country-bred horses three years old 
only, another step in the right direction. 

A short summary of the past Poona Season will 
doubtless be appreciated by many. Amongst the 
Arabs there is little now to report, though Amin, 
Marshal Petain and Kelvin Boy all promise well 
for the future. Of the country-breds, Mr. Heath’s 
trio, Steel Blue, Jovial and Zara, stand out by them- 
selves, and it would not at all surprise us to find 
Zara the best of the lot next season. 

To come to the English horses, starting with 
the three-year-olds, Brixworth, who, on his two- 
year-old form in England, was the best of those 
imported, has maintained that form and_ fully 
demonstrated it by winning the Western India 
Derby Stakes; this is a really delightful colt, and 
it would be very hard to find one more suitable 
for the country. He won four races last year as a 
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two-year-old, and though not fashionably bred, 
being by Wildair out of Cupsosser by Cupbearer 
out of Helen Stewart by Sweetheart, we have a 
tremendous liking for this colt, and with ordinary 
luck there should be a great future in store for 
him. 

Flaming Orb, undoubtedly the second best three- 
year-old in India, is also a lovely colt. Built ona 
bigger scale than Brixworth and rather more on 
the leg, we doubt if he will improve to the same 
extent. He is a delightful mover, and judging from 
the way he finished in the Indian Derby, he can 
apparently stay, though by Flying Orb we would 
not have expected stamina, yet we made the same 
remark about Night Bomber last year and subsequent 
results proved us to be wrong. 

Flaming Orb’s dam, St. Filans, foaled in 1909, 
was by St. Frusquin out of Garbardine by Ayrshire. 
St. Frusquin, we always consider, was unlucky to 
be beaten in the Derby by Persimmon. It will be 
remembered that Tommy Loates on St. Frusquin 
broke a stirrup webbing close home and was then only 
beaten a neck. Without a doubt, Brixworth and 
Flaming Orb are the best of the three-year-olds 
seen out at Poona this season, though there are many 
others that should develop into high-class race- 
horses, such as Vale of York, Whispering, Joy Girl, 
Czardle, Starboard, Esk Water, Miss Evans, a lovely 
filly only just arrived in the country, Volsure, 
Nicety, very possibly the best of the lot, South 
Crofty, fourth in the 2,000 Guineas this year, just 
behind Captain Cuttle, the subsequent Derby winner. 
There are many new horses in the country which 
have not run since their arrival, but will probably 
appear at Bombay, amongst them being that high- 
class four-year-old colt, Silver Image, an_ ideal 
horse for India. This colt won the Jubilee Handicap 
at Kempton Park last May in a canter, and we look 


forward with confidence to a_ successful future 
for him. He is by Juggernaut out of Queen Silver, 


and so full brother to the unlucky Silver Jug. 
Of the older horses racing at Pocna this season, 
Floreal has shown the most marked improvement, 
and many people think he is the certain winner 
of the Viceroy’s Cup next December, but on his last 
outing over a distance just 190 yards less than the 
Viceroy’s Cup course, Sweet Adare, giving Floreal 
7 lbs., was only beaten a head, and when they meet 
at Calcutta, Floreal will be giving Sweet Adare 
3 lbs. This should certainly turn the scale in the 
filly’s favour. Moreover, we do not like the look 
of Floreal’s joints, which show signs of wear and may 
cause trouble. Another very improved horse is 
Murmansk ; so, too, is Belle Voyageuse II., and 
amongst the sprinters, Owen Roe and Chummy 
have shown great improvement. That good filly, 
Petrea, has a leg, and it is doubtful if she will stand 
training. This is very bad luck for Mr. Gokuldas, 


as on her three-year-old form at home she must 
have won many good races in this country ; however, 
she will be a very valuable addition to the list of 
Mr. Gokuldas’s brood mares at home in Wiltshire. 
Petrea was bred by Lord Falmouth, and is by 
St. Amant, the winner of the Derby in 1904, and her 
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dam was Doro, by Cyllene out of Scene by Spring- 
field. So Petrea lacks nothing in breeding and is a 
really good type of brood mare. There is ene comment 
we should like to make, it is this: until recently, 
the importation of the two-year-old and_ three- 
year-old English horses into this country was 
practically unheard of, consequently we think that 
many owners and trainers who have had little 
experience in training horses of these ages are too 
apt to treat them in exactly the same way as they do 
the older horses, and so hardly give them a fair 
chance. Any Indian owner or trainer who has 
been in England and seen for himself the conditions 
under which horses are trained and cared for, 
can hardly fail to realise the extraordinary 
change they meet with on arrival in India, not 
only in surroundings and climate, but also in diet, 
and it is these great changes which necessitate 
all imported horses, but young horses especially, 
getting plenty of time to become accustomed to 
them most thoroughly before they are asked to race. 
We are confident that if owners will only give their 
newly-imported horses more time acclimatise 
and considerably fewer races in their first year in 
the country, the result will be far more satisfactory. 
We could very easily extend this article to ten 
times its length, but space will not permit. We hope 
to publish later a complete list of winning owners, 
trainers and jockeys, also a list of the most successful 
sires and dams, and various other racing statistics. 
We should like to close this article by congratulating 
all those responsible for the success of the past 
season, and we do so with the utmost sincerity. 
We never attend a Poona or Bombay meeting 
that we are not very thoroughly impressed with the 
extraordinary keenness that all connected with the 
Western India Turf Club display. We prefer to 
mention no names, as we consider that one and all 
have done their utmost to make Indian racing what 
it is to-day. 
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